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Memorabilia. 





R. Underwood’s emendation of the Ham- 
let crux about ‘‘ the dram of eale’”’ in 


Subscrip- | 


| ball. 


| ballot. 


lets, rings, pieces of cheap jewellery, and even 
| coins have been preserved as an interesting, 
if pathetic, record of one phase of the growth 
of the institution. The secretary was also 
able to show the King and Queen a rare 
print engraved: by Parr and drawn by Wale, 
which represented the next period, one of 
The mothers then had to draw balls 
from a bag, and the scene depicts the dis- 
appointment of those who had taken a black 
Now the system is different, and 


| chance has been eliminated in favour of a 


our issue of June 12 has kept the critics and | 


experts busy. 
viewed the history of the passage and ex- 
pressed the opinion that our correspondent 
had ‘‘ got pretty near.’”? On the other hand 


On June 15 The Times re- | 


| system of application for admission, fol- 
lowed by careful weighing of the merits of 
every application. 
[{O-MORROW Ely Chapel, Holborn, will 
be the scene of jubilee celebrations in 
honour of the fact that fifty years ago the 
| Fathers of the Institute of Charity acquired 
| the building when property in Ely Place 
| was sold by auction under an order of the 
Court of Chancery, and rededicated it to St. 
Etheldreda, the foundress and first Abbess of 
Ely. The building was originally erected in 
the last years of the thirteenth century as 
the domestic chapel of Ely House, the Lon- 


| don residence of the Bishops of Ely, of which 


Sir Israel Gollanez made a gallant effort to | 


k se of the t it stands; and | . o 
geared Meg Fie Fog ' we may note that the trial duly took place 


Mr, Thomas Hardy, in his eighty-sixth year, 
recalled an effort towards solution, which he 
made some sixty years ago.. It seems to be 
generally agreed, however, that Mr. Under- 


wood makes as good, if not better sense than | cats ae 


any of the others who have tried their 
hand. 
ESTERDAY the 400 children of the 
Foundling Hospital left for a summer 
camp near Oxford, after which they go to 
Redhill pending a permanent settlement. 
The event in a real break in the continuity 
of London history, though it is to the ob- 
vious advantage of the children. At a 
recent farewell visit the King and Queen 
were reminded of the days when a basket 
was permanently placed outside the gates 
M4 the institution for the reception of found- 
ings. 
that a child could be placed in the basket. 
the bell rung, and the Hospital would take 
the unknown child, but in order that it 
should not be completely without a means of 
identification in after years the mother or 
relative had to pin to its clothing some per- 
sonal article. This custom was abandoned 
in 1756, owing to the foundlings deposited 
exceeding the accommodation, but the brace- 


The rule of the Hospital then was | 


it is almost the only part that remain. 


HE Dunmow Flitch and its origin being 
again under discussion in our columns, 


last week at Ilford. The two claimants 
made the ancient declaration that for twelve 
months and a aay they had lived together 
in perfect harmony, and the jury agreed 
should be awarded to both 
| couples. Afterwards the successful claim- 
ants were ‘‘ chaired’? around the grounds, 
preceded by the flitches and accompanied by 


| bands. 
| The trial for the Stonehenge flitch was 


|held at the Stonehenge Summer Solstice 
Festival on Saturday. The claimants were 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Harbour, of Ames- 


| bury, who have been married nineteen years, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Simmance, of Amesbury, 
who were married over fifty years ago, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Everett, of Bournemouth. 
Mr. F. A. Wilshire acted as judge. The 
claim of Mr. and Mrs. Everett was with- 
drawn, and the flitch was awarded to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harbour, with a consolation prize 
to Mr. and Mrs. Simmance. 





AN astrolabe measuring 2ft. in diameter 
and weighing 33lb., by Humphrey Cole, 


!a London instrument maker of the time of 


Queen Elizabeth, was shown at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
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House last week by Dr. R. T. Gunther, of 
Oxford, who recently discovered the instru- 
ment among some old pieces of apparatus 
in a store of the Physical Laboratory at St. 
Andrews. Dr. Gunther stated that the 
astrolabe was dated May 27, 1575, and was 
undoubtedly the finest instrument of its kind 
ever made by an Englishman. Contempor- 
ary evidence showed that it was being fash- 
ioned at the time when Cole was making 
instruments for Martin Frobisher’s first 
voyage to discover the North-West Passage, 
and probably it was made for Frobisher. Two 
other pieces of Cole’s work were exhibited— 
the portable dial made for Sir Francis Drake 
in 1569 and given to the Greenwich Hospi- 
tal by King William IV., and another of 
similar character made a year earlier for 
Richard Jugge. Cole was a North-country- 
man, who, by the interest of Lord Burleigh, 
obtained employment at the Mint as a 
sinker of stamps, at a stipend of £20 a year 
and board. 


R. W. C. Bolland writes on behalf 
of the Selden Society from Selden 
Cottage, Chislehurst, to inquire as to 
the possible existence of manuscript year 
books of the reign of Edward IV., other than 
those in the British Museum, the University 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the Inns of Court. 


R. Rosenback was as usual the most suc- 


cessful bidder at the Clauson Sale of | 


some nine hundred seventeenth century books 
at New York last month. First editions 
of ‘Comus’ and ‘Lycidas’ fetched £4,300 
and £600 respectively. 


Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis’ (Caxton), 
£4,000. Such prices make it clear that Eng- 
lish treasures are not likely to return to us 
in this generation. 


E late Mr. Manfield, of Northampton, 
whose books were sold by Messrs. Hodg- 


son this week, specialised in county histories | 


and genealogical books—the copy of Eyton’s 
‘ Antiquities of Shropshire,’ 1854-60, is one 
of three sets on large and thick paper, and 
came from Mr. Huth’s library; the even 


more splendid set of Segar and Edmondson’s | 


‘Baronagium Genealogicum,’ 1764-84, in 


five royal folio volumes, is extra illustrated | 


with two hundred portraits, and, like many 
other books in the library, is sumptuously 
bound, for the most part by Birdsall, of 
Northampton. 


Of the Shakespeares | 
the most remarkable price was £4,200 for | 
the quarto ‘Much Ado’; and of the others | 


ORD Tankerville is selling, through 
Messrs. Peacock and Goddard, Plas 
Newydd, the ‘‘ show-place,’’ near Llangollen 
in North Wales, which also has literary in- 
terests. Probably it was in the main the 
design of the two eccentric women who re- 
tired, in or about the year 1775, from Irish 
society to the seclusion of the Welsh hills, 
They were Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby. When Telford drove his 
road through to Holyhead Irish friends 
again sought out ‘‘ the ladies of Llangollen,” 
but they never returned the visits, preferring 
to remain in Llangollen, ‘‘ distributing coal 
and blankets with an imperious hand.” 
They were pioneers of masculinity in dress, 
wearing beaver hats and tailed coats, and 
carrying riding whips. Their hair was 
bobbed and powdered. Wordsworth upset 
them by an inaccurate and disparaging al- 
lusion to Plas Newydd as ‘‘a humble low- 
roofed cot by Deva’s banks.”’ 


ESSRS. Puttick and Simpson have just 
sold a remarkable series of 124 water- 
| colour drawing of views mostly of scenes in 
Canada and other parts of North America, 
as well as in Europe, mounted in a folio 
scrapbook. These are by George Heriot, 
| Deputy Postmaster-General of British North 
| America, and author of ‘ Travels Through 
the Canadas,’ 1807, and ‘The History of 
| Canada,’ 1804. The collection was bought 
by Messrs, Quaritch. 


HE Cambridge University Press will 
shortly publish the fourth and last vol- 
ume of Professor Feuillerat’s edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s works, containing the orig- 
inal version of ‘ The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia,’ now printed for the first time. 
M® Humphrey Milford announces Sir 
William Foster’s enlarged revision of 
‘The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India,’ 
our ambassador on behalf of the East India 
Company to the Great Mogul in 1614. 


critical text of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and 

Criseyde,’ edited from the manuscripts 
by Professor R. Kilburn Root, with a de- 
tailed commentary, is about to be published 
by Mr. Humphrey Milford for Princeton 
University Press. 


: (FUTENBERG to Plantin,’ by Mr. G. P. 
Winship, an outline of the early his- 

tory of printing, with the results of biblio- 

graphical research of recent years, is to 

| published by Mr. Humphrey Milford for the 

| Harvard University Press. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

. NOTES ON THE BUCCANEERS. 


THe Sack oF PaNnaMa, 
(See ante., cxlix. 435, 453; cl. 147, 238, 362, 
438 





Their rest finished, the Buccaneers set out | 
on the savanna to march for the city. As | 
they drew near it, a heavy fire opened upon | 
them from the guns of the gate and walls, 
“charged,’’ we are told, ‘‘ with small pieces | 
of iron, and others with musket bullets.’’ | 
At every step, many fell. Yet they kept 
on. Capt. Palabra led the van, and beside | 
him marched Diaz; while in front of them | 
they drove the prisoners they had taken, | 
using them as a shield, as they had formerly | 


done with the nuns and friars at Porto 
Bello. But the Governor of Panama no | 





The most tremendous combat was when, 
between two and three of the clock, the last 
barricades protected by cannon were taken by 
the Buccaneers, who pistoled or cut to pieces 
the gunners who defended them. The heat 
was overpowering, yet still the slaughter 
went on, while the clothes of the combatants 
clung limply to their bodies in a mingled 
drench of sweat and blood. 

Even after the last cannon had been 
silenced, the desperate inhabitants kept up 
a musket fire from the roofs and windows of 
the houses, each of which had to be taken 
separately after a determined defence at 
their barricaded doors and, step by step, up 
their staircases, from above which the de- 
fenders picked off the Buccaneers as they ad- 
vanced upward. 

At last, after three hours of the hottest 
fighting in the world’s history, and under 
a vertical sun, Panama was taken. Six 
hundred Spaniards had fallen in its defence 
and Morgan’s own ranks were terribly 


more respected these captives than the com- | thinned. The Admiral at once held a council 
mandant of Porto Bello, and kept up an | of war, in the central plaza, to deal with 
incessant fire on them and the Buccaneers | the captured city, but, scarcely had they 
alike, under which the latter, however, suc- | come together, when news was brought him 
ceeded in breaking down the gate and enter- | that the city was in flames in several places. 





ing the town. 

Capt. Palabra was the first to rush in, 
and after him, Lieut. Diaz and the rest of 
the advance guard. As they charged 
through the portals, a tremendous volley 
opened upon them from the demi-cannons, 
many falling and the rest, for a moment, 
standing dismayed, while Diaz was brought 
down with a shot which tore part of his left 
shoulder away. But Palabra, his huge 
hanger in one hand, a long horse-pistol in 
the other, sprang upon the gunners, crying 
out for the other Buccaneers to follow him 
A gunner fell shot through the head. The 
next instant, another had been cloven to 
the waist by that relentless hanger. 


Diaz, severely wounded as he was, precipi- 
tated himself on another gunner, pistoled 
him, and then cut another down in turn. 
The rest of the van followed, and by now 
Morgan had entered the gate at the head of 
the main body of the Buccaneers, who were 
received by a fresh volley of cannon planted 
at the head of the neighbouring streets. On 
to the barricades of the latter Morgan at 
once charged, despite terrible losses from the 
guns. The fight now became terrific. The 
freebooters were contending for a prize for 
which they had endured great hardships, 
and the citzens were fighting for their very 
lives. Neither gave nor asked for quarter. 


| He instantly ordered the trumpets to be 
sounded; and, as the Buccaneers rushed to 
| the plaza, he told them off in detachments 
| to quench the fire. This they sought to do 
| ““by blowing up houses by gunpowder and 
| pulling down others to stop its progress.’ 
| Yet still the conflagration raged, for cedar 
and rosewood (of which the greater part of 
the town was built), proved a rich fuel for 
the flames; and, instead of abating, they 
continued to rage ever the more furiously, 
until, by midnight, the whole city lay a 
mass of ruins; and even then, for fully a 
month afterwards, the fire continued to burn. 

Morgan, though he had his suspicions, 
never knew how the conflagration had come 
about. The fact is that, during the march 
across the Isthmus, Boboadillos had _suc- 
; ceeded in forming a party among ‘“‘ the 
Brethren ’’ hostile to the Admiral and, at 
| the head of which, after himself, were Pala- 
bra and Diaz. A portion of this party, 
under the guidance of Diaz, had fired the 
city in several places during the confusion 
of the last part of the fight; and, while pre- 
tending to aid in extinguishing it, had in 
reality effectually impeded those actually so 
engaged. 

Their object was two-fold. Partly to de- 
prive Morgan of the glory of handing over 
this wealthy and important city on the Paci- 
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fic coast to the English Government; and, 
partly because, under shelter of the confu- 
sion thus occasioned, they hoped to pillage 
the place on their own private account, and 
thus gain more than would fall to their 
shares in the general distribution of the 
plunder. 

But there was yet a third reason. Under 
threat of torture, Boboadillos, Palabra and 
Diaz had learned a valuable secret from a 
churchman, one of the prisoners. They 
therefore, under cover of the confusion 
caused by the fire, slipped out of the city 
under the guidance of this man; got into a 
small boat, which they found on the beach ; 
and rowed to the Island of Taboga in the 
Bay, where, in the darkness of a cavern, the 
resort of crustaceans and octopi, by aid of 
torches they found the treasures of the 
Cathedral of St. Anastasius, which had been 
hidden there when it had been learned that 
the Buccaneers had crossed the Isthmus. 
These consisted of the richest vestments of 
the clergy, which were studded with precious 


stones, and the massy gold and highly be- | 


— sacramental vessels of the Cathe- 
dral. 

On the return of Boboadillos and his four 
companions to the city, they found their 
conserts engaged in a general sack of all 
the houses and public buildings, at the same 
time exchanging their rags for the rich vest- 
ments they found in the former. 

By this time, Morgan’s suspicions of Diaz 
having had a principal hand in starting the 
conflagration were fully aroused; and, as he 
was unable to convict him, he sent him on 
an expedition which was just starting out 
under Capt. Searles, a noted Buccaneer chief, 
against a Spanish galleon, ‘“‘la Trinadad,”’ 
which, by torturing prisoners, he had 


learned had set sail a day or two before his | 


arrival, bearing on board all the nuns and 
matrons with their daughters, and most of 
the priests, friars and old gentlemen of 
Panama, besides the treasure of the King of 
Spain, as well as those of many churches 
and (it was supposed) of the cathedral also. 

This expedition entirely failed of its object 


and, on its return, Morgan was greatly en- | 
raged with Capt. Searles. A contemporary | 


account gives the reason of this failure as 


follows :—‘‘ The Buccaneers indulging in a | 


brutal revel in their own bark till it was too 
late to follow and capture the ship. The 
pursuit was afterwards continued for four 
days—at the end of which the Buccaneers 
returned to Panama with another prize 
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Paita.’’ Morgan, however, sent out four 
boats to hunt for the galleon; but, after a 
week, they also returned with the report 
that they could not find her anywhere. 

One thing which deserves to be noticed 
in the taking of Panama is, that, when the 
council of war assembled in the plaza and 
the wine captured was being served out to 
its members, Morgan, on arriving upon the 
scene, rushed at the first who put a cup to 
his lips and dashed it to the ground, exclaim- 
ing that he had learned that all the wine 
in the city was poisoned. Consequently, the 
horrified Buccaneers left it alone for a 
season; but, gradually suspecting that this 
was a ruse of the Admiral’s, who feared 
they might be taken by surprise by the 
enemy under the influence of drink, they 
broke loose on all the liquor of the place. By 
then, however, the danger of an attack from 
the Spaniards, was over. Nevertheless, 
Morgan, for fear of being caught. in a trap, 
forced his men always to bivouac at night 
outside the city walls, though all day they 
ranged the streets, hunting among the ashes 
| and burning buildings for hidden plate and 
other treasures. 

A very beautiful Spanish lady, wife of 
one of the principal merchants had _ been 
captured by Boboadillos. Morgan claimed 
her for himself, according to the rule of 
| the Confederacy, that the leader of an expe- 
dition should have his choice of the female 
| prisoners; and he took her by force from 
| Boboadillos. The lady, for her part, would 
| have neither of them; and Morgan, after 
treating her with great brutality still find- 
ing her opposed to his wishes, with a gener- 
osity surprising in him, allowed her to send 
two monks to her husband for her ransom. 
These ecclesiastics absconded with the money; 
and, when Morgan heard of it, he allowed 
| the lady to return freely to her husband 
| without ransom. 

This, however, produced an open rupture 
between the Admiral and Capt. Boboadillos, 
now the second in command. The latter 
challenged Morgan to a duel, which the 
Admiral indignantly refused; and, upon 
Boboadillos retorting upon an expression of 
cowardice, he had him put under guard for 
insubordination while on an _ expedition. 
But, a few days after, he released him upon 
receiving a suitable apology for his conduct. 

Some evenings after this, while the Buc- 
caneers were revelling in the streets, Morgan, 
his face hidden by the large brim of his 
| hat and his person enveloped in a_ huge 





worth 20,000 pieces-of-eight in goods from | cloak, stole secretly out of the city and 
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walked along the deserted beach of Panama, 
to see if the sentinels he had posted there 
were at their places. Having passed the 
last of these, the cool evening air tempted 
him to continue his walk further along the 
beach. The night was dark, for the Rainy 
Season was threatening, and he was about 
to retrace his steps, when he thought he 
heard the sound of a boat grating along the 
pebbles of the beach. He, therefore, hurried 
on and listened again. Now, he was sure 
of it. So he returned to the last sentinel 
and sent him back to the city for a guard. 
After that, he continued his way in the 
direction of the sound, having first primed 
his pistols and loosened his hanger in its 
sheath, while walking noiselessly on the 
fine sand, until he got to where he could 
se what was going on at the water’s edge. 
At a little distance out, a ship was moored 
and a number of men, all talking excitedly 
but in low tones, were engaged in pushing 
a boat off from the beach, apparently to 
reach her. As he drew nearer them, he 
recognised from their language that they 
were his own men, and, coming still closer, 
overheard enough of what they were saying 
to give him a clue to the situation. From 
this, he learned that, having seized the ship, 
they intended to desert in her and ‘‘go a 
cruizing about the South Sea ‘on the ac- 
count,’’’? as Piracy was called among the 
Buccaneers, because Pirates received no 
regular pay but divided the booty taken 
according to rank on board. It was also 
their scheme to seize on some island in the 
Pacific and make a stronghold of it; but 
just as they were sailing off they had noticed 
this boat on the beach, and not being well 
supplied with boats on the ship, some of 
them had gone ashore in another boat, which 
now lay in the offing. to seize her and bring 
her aboard. 

Before they could get her over the beach, 
however, Morgan’s guards arrived, seeing 
whom they abandoned her, and leaping into 
the other boat, pulled for the ship, which 
at once set sail. But Morgan’s messenger 
had also warned some ships’ captains devoted 
to him, and they persued and captured her, 
when they found her heavily mounted with 
brass guns from Panama and well stored 
with provisions, arms and ammunition. She 
was under the command of Boboadillos, and 
with him were Palabra and Diaz. 

Morgan at once had the ship dismantled 
and the masts and rigging burnt in a huge 
bonfire on the beach. Then he had all the 
¢annon spiked and wooden beams driven 


down the muzzles and then swollen by 
water; and the following day he had every 
vessel in the harbour dismasted and made 
in all respects unseaworthy. He then 
released the prisoners (for he had put them 
in irons), as he needed his entire force for 
the dangerous return march across the 
Isthmus. But he degraded them ll, 
reducing Boboadillos to a mate’s rank on 
board the ship of a captain he could im- 
plicitly trust; Palabra to the same on his 
own flag ship; and Diaz to a quarter mas- 
ter’s on another. 

And now came the great day of the 
departure from Panama. This was the 24th 
| Feb., 1671. The fortifications were first 
| dismantled and all the cannon spiked. Every 
| beast of burden that could be found was 

pressed into the service of the retreating 
| army to carry the immense spoil which they 
| took away with them, but which was far 
| less than they had expected, ‘‘ La Trinidad ’ 
| having carried off the greater riches of the 
| Place between her decks. As it was, 175 
| beasts of burden, heavily laden with booty, 

marched with them, besides six hundred 

; prisoners, men, women, and children, both 
Spaniard and slaves, from whom they 
expected a huge ransom. 

They had again to endure the same hard- 
ships as before in marching through the 
same trackless tropical forests, rendered the 
heavier now by reason of the immense burden 
of plunder they carried with them. But, on 
the other hand, they brought ample pro- 
visions, and the Spaniards had been so 
terribly frightened by them, that neither 
they nor their Indian allies tried in any 
way to molest their march, being only glad 
to get rid of them. 

Having been much detained by the quan- 
tity of baggage they carried, it was not un- 
til March 5 that they sighted the North Sea. 
Here, every man was searched by the Ad- 
miral’s orders to prevent any from secreting 
private booty from the genera] stock. Many, 
however, managed to elude the vigilence of 
the searchers; and such, indeed, was the case 
of Boboadillos, Palabra and Diaz, who suc- 
cessfully concealed the sacramental treasures 
of the cathedral of Panama. 

The misery of the prisoners had been very 
great. All who could ransom themselves be- 
fore leaving Panama were permitted to, but 
many were unable to do this, and the women 
flung themselves at Morgan’s feet, implor- 
ing him to leave them in the ruined city, to 
these he sternly replied ‘‘ that he came not 
there to listen to cries and lamentations, but 
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to get money, which, unless he obtained, he 
would assuredly carry them all where they 
would little like to go.’”’ Many other cap- 
tives he also took on his homeward march 
across the Isthmus. 

On March 9 he reached San Lorenzo Cas- 


tle, where Capt. Norman had used his time | 


so well, that besides general pillaging by 
land and sea, he had taken a fine Spanish 
galleon full of treasure by flying the Spanish 


colours from the Castle, when she had run in | 


under its guns as a protection against his 
ships, which were pursuing her. 

Here the general distribution of the plun- 
der of Panama took place, each man receiv- 
ing his share from the general store accord- 
ing to his rank in the Confederacy and the 
part he had played on the expedition. And 
now the discontent against the Admiral be- 
came louder than ever before; for besides 
that the booty had not been so immense as 


they had expected, Morgan was generally | 


accused of having reserved the best part of 


it for himself, beyond what fell to his due | 


share as leader of the expedition, as well 


as for his particular friends among ‘‘ the | 


Brethren.”? Some even said to his face that 
they ‘‘ judged it impossible, that after so 
many valuable booties and robberies,’ the 
share to each common man _ should not 
amount to more than two hundred pieces-of- 
eight, or £50 sterling, which is all they got. 
They cursed him roundly with their vilest 
of oaths, telling him right out, that 
if they had known the reward of their 
sufferings to be so little, ‘‘ they would have 
seen Henry Morgan in gaol,’’ as well as in 
a place popularly supposed to be much hot- 
ter than even Panama, ‘‘before they listed !’’ 
They called him to his face ‘‘a rogue” 
and ‘“‘a thief.’ strange reproaches, as it 
may seem to us, coming from such a source, 
and they wished from the bottom of their 
hearts, they said, that ‘‘a red-hot hell might 
be his everlasting portion! ”’ 


attempted desertion on the beach of Panama, 
and particularly Boboadillos, Palabra and 
Diaz, each of whom in turn challenged him 
to a duel. But the impervious Morgan 
‘“was deaf to all these and many other com- 
plaints of this kind, having designed in his 
mind to cheat them of as much as he could.”’ 

His next measure was to dispose of the 
prisoners. Not knowing what to do with 
so many people who were unable to procure 
ransoms, he sent them off to Porto Bello 


with an insulting message to the Governor | 
of that place, demanding a ransom for the 
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| Castle of San Lorenzo, to which the Gover- 
nor replied that he might do what he liked 
with it, for ‘‘not a ducat should be given 
for its ransom! ”’ 

| During this time Morgan learned through 
| his spies that Boboadillos had turned the 
discontent of the Buccaneers against him to 
such good account in his own interests that 
|a conspiracy was on foot for a general 
mutiny; after which, he having been made 
to disgorge his plunder, was to be deprived 
of his life in a most barbarous manner. 

In the present state of affairs Morgan 
dared not openly arrest the conspirators; 
so, with a few followers, as soon as he had 
had the fortifications of San Lorenzo com- 
pletely destroyed, he went secretly on board 
his flag ship and set sail with all the booty 
he and his particular adherants had been 
able to secreet from the general store, be- 
| fore the division had been made. 

As soon as his flight was known to “the 
Brethren ”’ other adherants of his followed 
him in three ships, the captains of whom had 
already been accused of having connived 
with him in his robbery of the plunder of 
Panama. 

The rest of the Confederacy now was fur- 
ious against him, particularly the French- 
men, who had accompanied the expedition 
and who had suffered most in the distribu- 
tion of the booty. It was proposed among 
| them to set out immediately after him, board 
| his ships, put all who rallied round him to 
| death and recapture the plunder. But when 
| they prepared to embark they found to their 
| dismay that he had not only robbed them 
| of the spoils of Panama, but had carried 
| away with him the provision ship of the 
| Fleet; so that they were not only unable to 
| put to sea, but were in imminent danger 
of starving ashore, unless they lost no fur- 
| ther time in setting about the getting to- 
| gether of provisions from the neighbour- 


Loudest of all | hood 
were the men he had degraded for their | 


Now general discontent manifested itself 
‘and national jealousies revived. Boboadil- 
| los did all he could to keep ‘‘ the Brethren ” 
| together, for the sack of Panama, as well 
| as the capture of Porto Bello and San Lor- 
enzo Castle, had shown him what could be 
done by a desperate body of men under good 
_ leadership, even against regular troops, and 
| he contemplated the founding of a Pirate 
| Confederacy. But in this instance he was 
| powerless to contend with the universal dis- 
| content. 
| The Buccaneer Confederacy therefore broke 
‘up, and each individual crew spread separ- 
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ately over the waters of the Globe in all direc- 
tions, bent on different designs. Some re- 
turned to the old way of life of ‘‘ the Breth- 
ren of the Coast,’’ taking up again cattle 
hunting at the Tortugas or logwood cutting 
at Campeachy Bay. Others went to Jamaica 
and the smaller West India and Bahama 
islands, and tried to turn planters on a 
small scale; but the two hundred pieces-of- 
eight, which were all they had to show for 
their sufferings on the Isthmus, were soon 
dissipated in the rum shops of Kingston, 
Port Royal and other seaports of those Is- 
lands; and then they were ready to set to 
sea again on less legitimate cruises than 
those under Morgan. 

One division remained united in their de- 
termination not to return to peaceful occupa- 
tions; and these, which included both Pala- 
bra and Diaz, elected Boboadillos as their 
admiral; seized the best ships in the har- 
bour; repaired, provisioned and armed them 
with the brass guns from the Castle, from 
which they managed, though with great diffi- 
culty, to remove the plugs Morgan had put 
into them; bought up all the small arms 
from those of their ‘‘ Brethren’? who in- 
tended to return to a peaceful way of life; 
and finally set sail amid the parting cheers 
of their late consorts with the frank inten- 
tion of turning pirates. 

They made first for Cuba, where they 
sacked the Town of the Keys and obtained 
a great booty; and then set out again. 
They next visited Santa Catalina, but Mor- 
gan’s lieutenant there would have nothing 
to do with them, for the treaty between 


Spain and England had been signed and | 


Morgan desired, as he expressed it, ‘‘ to 
tfemain an honest man!” After this they 
seized the little island of San Andrea, used 
it awhile for their headquarters; but finally 
found it ill adapted for their requirements 
and abandoned it, after which for some time 
they haunted the Samballas group in the 
neighburohood of the Isthmus. 

Meanwhile Morgan had returned to 
Jamaica, laden with riches, ‘‘ to lead a res- 
pectable life,’’ as he termed it. A new 
Governor-General of that Island, Lord 
Vaughan, had arrived there during his ab- 
sence, bringing with him positive instruc- 
tions to suppress ‘‘ the trade of Buccaneer- 
ing,”’ as it was officially called. To such of 
“the Brethren’’ as chose to settle down peace- 
fully in the Island, he was authorized to 
make grants of land of thirty-five acres a 
piece; but, at the same time to declare the 
laws of Piracy against whomsoever of them 
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kept to the old way of life. But this offer 
was regarded as merely a lure for the Buc- 
caneers to bring them into port and mulct 
them of ‘‘ the tenths and fifteenths of their 
booty, as the dues of the Crown for grant- 
ing them commissions.’’ The news of this 
spreading abroad among the English Buc- 
caneers, they either joined Boboadillos at 
the Samballas and turned Pirates; or else 
went to the French Buccaneers, who had 
again formed their confederacy under the 
name of ‘‘ Flibustiers,’’ or freebooters, and 
who still maintained buccaneering at their 
old establishment of Tortuga. The most 
brilliant achievement of this latter confeder- 
acy was the taking of Vera Cruz in 1683, 
under the three famous leaders, Van Horn, 
Grammont and Laurent de Graff, in which 
many English Buccaneers participated. 

After a while, however war broke out 
between England and the Netherlands, and 
many a ship was fitted out in Jamaica by 
old Buccaneers to prey on the Dutch ships. 
Harry Morgan, now ‘“‘ Sir Henry ’’ (for he 
had been knighted by the King of England 
for his services against the Spaniards) once 
more appeared on the seas as the Admiral 
of the English Buccaneers, who now bore the 
name of ‘‘ The Buccaneers of Jamaica.” 

But evil days were in store for him. After 
acting as Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica 
for a short while, the Catholic influence at 
the court of James II. proved fatal to him. 
A warrant came out for his arrest, and he 
died ignominiously and in great poverty in 
prison in England. What became of his 
great wealth has never been ascertained. 

And Panama! What has since become of 
her, once the wealthy capital of the Span- 
ish dominions in the New World? 

On another site, in the neighbourhood, 
has arisen a modern town, which has taken 
the old name and, for a while, even inherited 
her former wealth and luxury; and perhaps 
has even now a great destiny before her. 
But what remains of the city destroyed by 
the excursion of Harry Morgan and the Buc- 
caneers of America? About six miles dis- 
tant from the modern city, stretches a 
swampy tropical jungle of immense trees 
and almost impenetrable undergrowth, from 
which venomous serpents dart out on the 
traveller daring enough to disturb this soli- 
tude, as difficult of access as the fabled Castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty. There covered up 
with vegetation, lie the ruins of Old 
Panama! 

Crumbled walls, ruined houses, the tower 
once the base of the steeple of the Cathe- 
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dral of St. Anastasius, and one solitary 


little stone bridge are all that now mark | 
what was once the richest and most sump- | 
tuous city in the New World, and the capi- | 


tal of the Spanish Main. 
A. H. Cooper-PRIcHaRD. 


CASANOVIANA: EDWARD TIRETTA. 


OME fourteen years ago (11 S. iv. 461; 
v. 19, 156) Col. W. F. Prideaux and Mr. 

A. Francis Steuart gave some interesting 
extracts from books in which Tiretta’s oc- 


cupations and doings in Bengal are men- | 


tioned. 

I may supplement these notices by ex- 
tracts from ‘ Memoirs of William Hickey,’ 
edited by Alfred Spencer, published recently. 
From vol. ii., pp. 175-6:— 


There was at that time [? 1778] in the 
Settlement a gentleman named Tiretta, of 
considerable eminence as an architect. By 
birth he was an Italian, but had passed the 
early part of his life in France and Germany. 
Notwithstanding he had resided twenty years 
in a British Settlement, he had made no great 
proficiency in the English language, nor, in 
fact did he shine in any other, it being per- 
fectly ridiculous to hear the strange 
mélange he made when speaking, especially 
if ruffled, as was often ‘he case, upon which 
occasions what he uttered was a compound 
of English, French, Portuguese, and Hindu- 
stani, interlarded with the most uncouth and 
outré oaths in each language. His figure was 
uncommonly good, and he was fond of exhibit- 
ing it in a minuet, his address and manners 


elegant ,with an animated countenance and | 


handsome in spite of an enormous nose. 


_ The heat in Bengal in the month of June 
is extreme, notwithstanding which Mr. 
Tiretta —— appeared on the 4th, being the 
Kings, birt day, at the ball given by 
the Governor, in a_full-trimmed suit of 
rich velvet. Hicky [not Hickey], in giving 
an account of this entertainment in his 
newspaper, and the guests that were present, 
says of Tiretta, “Nosey Jargon danced his 
annual minuets, seasonably dressed in a full 
suit of crimson velvet! ” The title of “ Nosey 


Jargon” from thenceforward stuck to Mr. 
Tiretta. 
William Hickey describes his almost 


namesake James Augustus Hicky as an un- 
cultivated Irishman of considerable natural 
talent who was the first to publish a news- 
paper (weekly) in Calcutta. He regarded 
him as clever in composing amusing nick- 
names, but Hicky, having allowed his paper 
to become a channel of personal invective 
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and scurrilous abuse, suffered several prose- 
cutions and was ruined. 

From vol. iii., p. 187:— 

In approaching this dreary spot [Culpee] I 

observed in the midst of the jungle a beauti- 
ful column, apparently of stone. Enquiring 
| what this could be in so desolate and wild a 
place, I was informed that the _ seafaring 
people had christened it ‘‘ Pott’s folly,” 
though it babe as proved of public utility, 
being of considerable advantage to the pilots 
when bringing ships in from sea, from its 
being a conspicuous landmark, always visible 
when no other object was so in blowing 
weather. I shall say something of this 
column presently. 


From Ibid., p. 140. 


A coffin therefore being prepared [for the 
body of Emily eg the corpse was 
finally enclosed therein, placed in a boat astern 
of the vessel, with a very long painter or 
headfast, and was towed up to Calcutta, where 
| it was interred in the burial-ground of the 
town. Pott caused a magnificent mausoleum 
to be constructed over the grave by Mr. 
Tiretta, the Italian architect, alias ‘“* Nosey 
Jargon,” of whom I have already spoken, at 
an expence of near three thousand pounds, 
and not content with paying this compliment 
to her remains he employed the same Tiretta 
to build the column before mentioned, 
among the herds of tigers at Culpee, because 
off that wild jungly place she breathed her 
last, which column cost him another thousand 
| pounds, 

Emily Warren, a very beautiful woman, 
was the mistress of Robert Pott. She died 
from the effects of drinking some very cold 
| fluid, when suffering from prickly heat. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
‘beautiful column ’”’ at Culpee and_ the 
| ‘‘ magnificent mausolem’”’ at Calcutta are 
still to be seen; also what was the name of 
James Augustus Hicky’s newspaper ? 

As to the appropriateness of ‘‘ Jargon” 
as applied, Tiretta Casanova reports him 
as saying, ‘‘I know no language but my 
own”? (‘ Memoires,’ Garnied edition, ii, 
375). 





Rosert PIERPOINT. 


PANORAMAS.—The following reprint 
from The Times of June 2, 1826, is 
taken from The Times of June, 1926 :— 
PeRIsTREPHIC PanoraMa.—We have before had 
occasion to mention in favourable terms the 
Peristrephic Panorama at Spring Gardens, 
and it gives us pleasure once more to direct 
the public attention to the same subject. A 
new painting was yesterday exhibited, the 
subject of which is the bombardment of 
, Algiers by the British fleet under the: com- 
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mand of Lord Exmouth. The scene is ex- 
tremely well represented, and many parts of 
the picture are executed with considerable 
boldness and spirit. The exhibition must, we 
think, prove peculiarly attractive, and we 
trust that the proprietor will be repaid for 
the expense to which he must obviously have 
been put in preparing it. 

The two first-class panoramas I remember 
to have seen were (1) one of the battlefields 
of the Crimean War, on the site on which 
stands the British Museum of Natural His- 
tory; (2) Niagara, on the site now occupied 
by Westminster Cathedral. Panoramas 
being now quite extinct, one wonders what 
has happened to those masterpieces of the 
scene-painters’ craft. 

HaRMATOPEGOS. 


OOKS, ETC., BOUND IN HUMAN 
SKIN.—Much has appeared in these 
columns on this gruesome subject. The door- 
ways of the Chapel of the Pyx are des- 
cri in an article by Henry F. Hailes 
‘on some portions of skin, supposed to be 
human, found on a door in Westminster 
Abbey’? (Quekett Micros.’ Club, ii., 1871, pp. 
10-11), also by Prof. T. F. Tout in ‘A 
Medieval Burglary’ (Bull, John Ryland’s 
Library, October, 1915). A volume bound 
in the skin of Howell, the murderer, is in the 
Infirmary Museum, Bristol (George Pycroft 
in ‘ Western Antiquary,’ iv., 1884, p. 33), 
a similar volume in the Bury St. Edmunds 
Public Library is bound in the skin of Cor- 
der of the ‘‘ Red Barn ’’ murder (‘ The Book 
Fancier’ (P. Fitzgerald, 1886, pp. 121-3). 


J. ARDAGH. 


NOTES AND 





‘(HE CHRONOLOGY OF PICKWICK.’ 

—My attention has been called to an 
interesting coincidence involving articles on 
this subject, appearing quite independently 
of each other, on two sides of the Atlantic. 
In the Cornhill Magazine for May, 1926, 
pp. 537—547, the Hon. Mr. Justice F. D. 
MacKinnon prints a paper with the above 
title; in the ‘Papers of the Biographical | 
Society of America, volume xviii. (1924), | 
pp. 1-11, Mr. Frank E. Robins, of the 
University of Michigan, published an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Pickwickian Chronology.” 
The method and the conclusions of the two | 
contributions are similar; both are by lovers 
of Dickens, who agree that the inaccuracies 
and anachronisms noted are not to be con- | 
sidered deprecatory, and that chronological 
accuracy is a small thing in a Pickwickian 


world. 
Be R. W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





YONSPIRACY TO ASSASSINATE WIL- 

LIAM III.—I should be very pleased if 
any readers could give me any information 
on the following :— 

In February of the year 1696 there was 
a plot to assassinate William III. This 
conspiracy failed owing to the Duke of Port- 
land being warned by three men, Fisher, 
De la Rue, and Pendergrass. According to 
Macaulay Pendergrass (or Prendergast) was 
‘a Roman Catholic gentleman of known 
courage and honour, who had come up from 
Hampshire in consequence of a _ pressing 
summons from Porter who had been a most 
kind friend, almost a father.’’ In some his- 
tory books he is an Irishman and an officer, 
though whether in the Jacobite army or in 
what regiment is not stated. However in 
all accounts he declared that his religion 
not only forbade him to take part in the 
murder but to warn the victim, whom he 
hated, without betraying his confederates. 
The motives for the betrayals by Fisher and 
De la Rue do not seem to be known. Fisher, 
in Macaulay’s account, was Captain Richard 
Fisher ‘‘a busy Papist,’’ and De la Rue a 
French gambler and bully. 


Is anything known about any of these 
three men and their lives (public or private) 
prior to the Assassination Plot, or after? 
How was it that a rogue, such as Porter 
was, was the benefactor of so honourable a 
gentleman as Pendergrass? Is the Brigadier 
Ambrose Rookwood, who was also a conspira- 
tor in the same plot, a descendant or rela- 
tive of the Ambrose Rookwood of the Gun- 
powder Plot? Is there any book dealing 
with this conspiracy ? 

(Miss) M. R. Watson. 


H. REYNOLDS AND NAPOLEON.— 

* An article signed T .M. T. in ‘N. and 
Q.’ for Oct. 4, 1856 (2 S. ii. 274), mentioned 
‘An Ode, on the overthrow of Napoleon,’ 
as one of the early works of John Hamilton 
Reynolds, the friend of Keats; and a few 
later writers have mentioned such a work 


| without indicating whether they have seen 
| it. Search in the British Museum during 


the autumn of 1925 failed to reveal to me 
any copy of an ‘Ode’ answering the rather 
vague description just given; but I found 
in ‘The Anti-Jacobin Review and True 
Churechman’s Magazine’ for April, 1815 
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(48-372) a review headed and beginning as 


follows :— 

An Ode.  8vo. 
street, 1815. 

The lines which bear this laconic title are 
the substance of a soliloquy of the tyrant of 
Elba, previous to his return to the scene of 
his crimes. 

From the fact that Martin of Holles 
Street was one of the publishers of two 
little books of poetry issued by Reynolds 
during 1814, and was the sole publisher of 
The Inquirer, a short-lived periodical of 
1814-15, to which young Reynolds was a con- 
tributor, it seems more than likely that this 
‘Ode’ is the work mentioned by T. M. T. 
The review quotes about sixty lines of the 
poem, but I should very much like to find 
the whole of it and would appreciate in- 
formation as to where a copy may be found. 


Greorcp L: Marsa. 


URDER OF ST. THOMAS a BECKET. 
—In ‘ Letters Relating to the Suppres- 
sion of the Monasteries’ or some similar 
work, there is a letter addressed to Cromwell 
in which the writer stated that he had been 
at St. Mary Overy (?) at a sermon. The 
preacher stated that the King procured the 
murder of St. Thomas because he would not 
consent to the policy that everyone who sent 
his child to school should pay a tribute. 
The letter concluded ‘‘ You must look’ into 
this.’’ Can anyone give the reference? 


Joun A. Knowles. 


PLACE-NAMES: BROXA: SILPHO.— 
These are a couple of townships in the 

parish of Hackness in the Liberty of Whitby 

Strand, North Riding of Yorkshire. 

The eleventh century form of the former 
was Brochesei: the twelfth century forms 
Brocesay and Brokesay. Of the second name, 
Silpho, I am unacquainted with any other 
variation. 

I should like to know the origin of these 
place-names. 


Pp. 18. Martin Holles- 


H. AsSKEw. 


[SAIAH.—In my school-days I was taught 

to pronounce the name of this great 
Hebrew prophet I-zay-ah. In Ogilvie’s 
‘Imperial Dictionary,’ supplement, 1855. 
the pronunciation is given as i-zi-yah (7 as 
in pine, a as in fate). The word is now, 
perhaps, more often pronounced Iz-i-ah. It 
is, like Jeremiah, Obadiah and other Hebrew 
names, which, curiously, are (in English) 
pronounced with the accent on the 1, com- 


pounded with the name of the Hebrew deity, | 








Yahwe. The ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica’ gives 
its meaning as “ Help of Yahwe’’; and 
Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ ex- 
plains it as an approximate transliteration 
of the abbreviated form Yesha’-yah. I be- 
lieve I have seen, or heard, that the first 
part of the name is a variant of the name 
Jesus (the Arabic Issa), but cannot quote 
authority for this. In any case, the deriva- 
tion would appear to indicate that both the 
above pronunciations are wrong, that the 
s should be light (not z), and the accent 
should be on the first syllable—Issa-yah. 
The i in Obadiah and Jeremiah, also, should 
be shortened and unaccented. Perhaps 
someone with more philological knowledge 
can elucidate the question ? 


Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


OBERT COOPER.—In 1805, Robert 
Cooper lived at 5, Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London. In 1820, he was 
styled as a ‘‘ grocer’’ in Kennington Lane, 
Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, Surrey, and 
owned much property there. It is said that 
he was at one time land agent of Lord 
‘* Luthbridge ’’ of Chelmsford, Essex, whose 
city house was at 10, Portland Place (next 
to Harley Street), and was remembered in 
the latter’s will. A receipt book of his cer- 
tainly indicates his connection with an es- 
tate. About 1840, he married Martha Diana 
Stephenson (or Stevenson), daughter of the 
late George Stephenson, of Bridesmith Gate, 
Nottingham; but he appears to have pre- 
viously had a wife, Sarah. I shall be glad 
to learn whether all this refers to one Robert 
Cooper only, or to a father and son of the 
same name; and any particulars as to 
Rokert Cooper’s family or as to his wife 

Sarah. 

F. LAWRENCE. 


HINA ALE: CHINA BROTH.—I have 

seen a reference to China Ale in ‘Pepys’s 

Diary,’ Oct. 17,1661. In Culpeper’s ‘Schoo! 

of Physick,’ 1659, there is a receipt for 

China Broth. I can find no explanation 

for the use of the word China in either case. 
Nest SrmMonDs. 


TON ZEDLITZ: CHEMNICIUS.—Can 
anyone give me any information about 
the following :— ; 
(1) K. A. Tho. von Zedlitz, Konig: 
Preussischer Statsminister Gebohren, 1731. 
Was he a medical man? and had he any 
connection with Sedlitz powders ? 
(2) Martinus Chemnicius. 
D. A. H. Moszs. 
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William Tyffin (d. 1617) with Latin verse | 
written. by his great nephew William Tyfiin, | 
“e schola Tanie, A°. Attat. 16.” 

Can any reader suggest what this school 


was? 
G. S. GrBBons. 


ONG RUNS ON THE LONDON, 
STAGE.—I should much like to know 
the names, dates when produced and place 
of production of those plays produced on the 
London stage which have been played over 
one thousand times. 
W. G. S. 


“QAN GREGORIO MAGNO” CHURCH, 

ROME.—Off the left aisle is a chapel 
built by Cardinal Salviati in the sixteenth 
century. Its chief treasure, a painting by 


Annibale Caracci, was stolen at the close of | 


the eighteenth century, sold at Genoa, and 
is now in England. Where is it, and what 
is it doing there? 

A. H. C.-P. 


HANTER.—When did the name ‘‘ Chan- 
ter’’ cease to be used for the head of 
a church choir and precentor substituted ? 
In 1806 Bangor had a precentor but no 
chanter. Chichester a chanter as also Exe- 
ter, Hereford, Peterborough, Rochester. 
Lincoln had seven Benghurst chanters, 
London a precentor, and Salisbury a precen- 
tor and sub-chanter. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ONDON WILLS.—Was there any fashion 
or practice in the early years of Eliza- 
beth for well-to-do traders in the city of 
London to leave complimentary legacies of 
gold rings to the Lord Mayor, and to high 
officials of the State, such as the Lord Trea- 
surer? I have recently found instances. 
Are legacies of this character to be regarded 
as implying acquaintanceships between the 
parties, or only as acts of courtesy to offi- 


cial. personages ? 
A. E. P. 


APAL BULLS, BRIEFS, ENCYCLI- 
CALS, ETC.—Is it known whether 
these and such-like documents are composed 
by their ostensible authors or their secre- 
taries? Mr. P. S. Allen gives two letters 
(‘Erasmi Epistole,’ tom. ii. 338 and 338) 
from Leo X. to Erasmus and Henry VIII. 
respectively, which he says were both com- 
posed by Ia. Sadolet, that humanistic Pon- 
tiff’s secretary. This seems to mean more 
than direct dictation, but was, and is, it 


CHOLA TANIE.—In Wakes Colne | the case also with pronouncements Urbi et 
Church, Essex, is a mural monument to | Orbi? 


| Anglican Orders. 
| conclude that such utterances are on a par 





I have heard it asserted that Card- 
inal Gasquet had a hand in the composition 
of the ‘Bull of Leo XIII,’ condemning 
If this be so it is fair to 


with our Monarch’s speeches at the opening 

of Parliament—composed by others, but 

(possibly) inspired and signed by himself. 
J. B, McGovern, F.s.A., SCOT. 

ILLIAM PRYCE, M.D., REDRUTH, 

CORNWALL.—Treading in the foot- 


| steps of the great Oxonian linguistic scholar, 


Edward Llwyd, and the later inspired kin- 


| dred spirit Canon Robert Williams, once 


Vicar of Rhydycroesav, near Oswestry, issued 
‘Archeologia Cornu Britannica’ (Sher- 
borne, 1790, 4to.). Year data as to birth, 
home and death will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


EDDITCH: DERIVATION.—I have 
been told or read somewhere that the 
town of Redditch, in England, derives its 
name from the fact that, many years ago, 
a terrible battle was fought there, and the 
ditches ran red with human blood. Can 
a reader tell me if this is so? If not, what 
is the name derived from ? 


FReDERICK 8S. RupGE. 


UTHORS WANTED: FORMER OWNER 
WANTED.—(1) A volume of 472 pages 
+ a title page and six pages of preface, all 
in Latin. The title page shows Henry VIII 
raised a step above Edward VI on his right 
and Mary on his left, and “ Rerum Angli- 
carum Henrico VIII, Edwardo VI, et Maria 
Regnantibus Annales. _Haghae—Comit [i.e. 
The Hague] Ex Offcina Sam: Broun 
Bibliopolae Anglici: m.pc.ui.”? The author 
was a Protestant who wrote when James I 
was on the throne. Was this book ever pub- 
lished in his life-time, and who was he? 
(2) A volume of 162 pages in Italian, entitled 
* Conclave Nel quale fu eletto Fabio Chiggi, 
Detto Alessandro VII [then the Elzevir 
sphere, and then the date] mpcixtv.” 
Is anything known about the author? Alex- 


| ander VII reigned 1655—1667. 


These two 12mo. books have been bound 
together in vellum and have on the back of 
the volume what appears to be a pheenix sur- 
mounted with a coronet, with the motto, 
“ Rinasce piu gloriosa ” under the crest. In 
the inside is a bookplate with the coat of 
arms of the Barony of Sinclair, but with 
the motto “ Fide sed pugna,” instead of the 
present motto “ Fight,” and the crest is 
apparently a phoenix (not a swan). Under 
the motto is the word Sinclair. Is it known 
what Lord Sinclair used this motto and crest? 

oun B. WaArNewRIGHT. 
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BRADSHAW, THE REGICIDE. 
(cl. 225, 283, 320, 351, 430). 
the two reasons given by J. V. K., 


tg under the second reference, against the | 
** Sara | 
If the' 
writer was the President’s mother not only | 


authenticity of the letter signed 
Bradshaw’ I would add a third. 


did she not know her own Christian name, | 
but also she misspelt her surname, and who- | 
ever she was she could not, or did not, speli | 
his correctly, therefore she could have been | 
no member of his family. Whilst editing | 
‘Bradshaw Hall and the Bradshawes’ for | 
the Derbyshire Archeological Society in 
1903, I had access to all the family deeds 


and papers in the possession of the late Mr. | | esque building in his time. 


C. E. Bradshaw Bowles, and I do not re-| 
member any instance of the omission of the 
final e in the signature of the President, or | 
in that of any member of the Bradshawe 
family in his day; for the form Bradshaw | 
was, | think, a South-of-England variant of 
the name. True, the well-known entry of 
his baptism at Stockport reads according to 
Mr. Bowles, ‘‘ December, 1602: John sonne 
of Henrye Bradshaw of Marple baptized 
the: 10th,’’ and is countermarked by a post-| 
restoration hand ‘‘ Traitor’’; but the Rec- 
tor, not the family, would be responsilbe for | 
the spelling. The President’s signature on | 
the execution-warrant and on the family | 
deeds is always Jo: Bradshawe and would | 
pass to-day as an unusually clear legal hand. | 
John Evelyn, under April, 1649, refers to) 
him correctly in the note “‘ got a passe from. 
the rebell Bradshawe, then in great power.’ 

John Bradshawe was the second son, not | 
the youngest as often stated, of Henry Brad- 
shawe and Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of Ralph Winnington of Offerton Hall, 
Derbyshire, and as such Milton describes 
him as Nobili Familia Ortus, for his grand- 
father was second son of the senior line of 
the Bradshawes of Bradshaw, Derbyshire, | 
who held their estates by direct male des- | 
cent certainly from the reign of John, and | 
almost certainly from Saxon times, to the’ 
year 1735, when they descended through the | 
female line ultimately to Mr. Bradshaw 
Bowles. In 1630 the President’s cousin, | 
Francis Bradshawe of Bradshaw, was Sheriff 
of the county. 

The President’s sudden rise to power and | 
great wealth being due to political influ- | 
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| ences, rather than to his own professional 
ability, would naturally raise jealousy in 
| legal circles, and it is quite possible that 

this open letter was a skit upon his puritan, 
| and therefore presumed economic, origin. 

But the letter reads naturally;.and in 
view of its reference to the ‘‘ wife and child- 
ren ’’—for the President certainly never had 
any legitimate issue—of the signature * ‘Sara 
Bradshaw,’’ of the spelling ‘‘ Bradshaw,” 
and of the absence of any allusion to official 
status, I see no reason to doubt that it was 
addressed, as it says, to a real John Brad- 
shaw of Gray’s Inn, one of the six members 
= that name referred to on page 320, who 

has been mistaken both then and now for 
the President. 

Bradshawe seems to have been the public 
trustee of the family, and Bradshaw Hall 
was rebuilt as the present small but pictur- 
It is significant 
that around the ceiling over the staircase is 
the puritan motto ‘‘ Love God bvt not Gol 
instead of ‘‘— and honour the King”; 


| which is followed by the verse: 


A MAN WITH OVT MERCY 
OF MERCY SHALL MISS 
BUT HE SHALL HAVE MERCY 
THAT MERCYFVL IS. 

This verse also appears around the tester 
of the great oak bedstead at Marple in 
which he was born, and is strangely pro- 
phetic of his character and the fate of his 
remains. 

The Memoir of John Bradshaw, published 
in 1832, tells us that, as Lord President of 
the High Court of Justice, he was granted 
the Deanery at Westminster, with £5,000 
for outfit and £4,000 per annum in land. 
By his will he devised his manors in Kent, 


”| Middlesex, Berkshire, Hampshire Wiltshire 


and Somerset, of which Somerhill in Kent 
was his chief seat; but ‘‘ these estates were, 
within a year after Bradshaw’s death, re- 


| vested, on the Restoration of Charles the 


Second, in their rightful owners.’ This, 


if reliable, answers the enquiry as to Font- 


hill on page 351. Meanwhile the will had 
been proved by Henry Bradshawe, his 
nephew and ultimate heir. An old tradi- 
tion affirmed that at the Restoration his 
gold was buried in the cellar at Bradshaw 
to escape the escheat, but oddly enough 
there was no trace of any cellar there. When 
however I found that the cellar, with its 
| twenty barrels and other usual contents, was 


| entered in an inventory of 1635, I had the 


whole ground floor tested with a miner’s 
auger, but the negligible result was that the 
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dining hall seemed to have been reflagged 
over deep ‘‘ made-ground.’’ We did not dis- 
turb it further. 

In reply to the question, page 320, who 
was the President’s nephew Richard? I 
think he must have been the son of his youn- 
ger brother Francis Bradshawe. Henry and 
(Catherine Bradshawe of Marple, had three 
sons, Henry, who succeeded them, John the 
President, and Francis who, I suspect, was 
a puritan divine. They are all mentioned 
and their relationship described in the will, 
dated 1632, of Francis Bradshawe the 
Sheriff, and children of Francis are referred 
to in another document of about the same 
date, but not by name. 
are also the subject of the old story which I 
heard as a boy but do not remember ever 
seeing in print, in the version then locally 
popular. It was said, for I 
it no further, that John Bradshawe in his 


youth scribbled on a stone in Marple | 
( | labours of a Neapolitan astronomer named 


Church :— 


My brother Hal will heir our lands, 
My brother Frank will wear his bands, 
But I, named Jack, will do that 

That all the world shall wonder at. 


W. J. ANDREW. 
LNOD CILT (cl. 280).—The query as to 


| 


| 


man, continues thus, ‘‘ In 13th and 14th cen- 
tury ‘Child’ appears to have been applied 
to a young noble awaiting knighthood.” 
H. Hannen. 


[HE OLD AND NEW STYLE (cl. 423). 
Your correspondent asks for a reconcile- 
ment of discrepancies in New and Old style 
dates in my book the ‘ Eyewitness ’--3, I 
think—the reply is simple. They are, so 
far as I know, mere errors in calculation 


/on my part and to be noted as such for 


The three brothers | 


correction in a future edition. 


H. Bettoc. 
The Julian Period appears to have 
commenced with a leap year. We obtain 


between (a.p.) 0000, Jan. 1, and 0004, Jan. 
1, 1461 days (three years of 365 following 


| 366 days) and 1461 days for every four years 


carry | 


the above title appears not to have re- | 


ceived any reply up to now. In Larking’s 
‘Domesday Book of Kent’ in a note, pp. 
159-160, we read as follows:—‘‘ Alnodi 
(ilt et similium ejus,’’ with the following 
explanation :— 

“The term, Cild or Cilt, was a title 
nearly synonymous with Aldeling, though 
unlike it in being given not only to the 
younger branches of royalty, but to those of 
the highest families; as ‘ Wulfnoth Cild, 
Fadric Cild,’ etc.’? (Thorpe’s ‘ Glossary, 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.’) 

De Gray Birch, in his ‘ Domesday Book,’ 
says :— 

*“ Alnod Cild, or Cilt, is identified with 


Ulnoth, fourth son of Earl Godwine and. 


younger brother of King Harold, whence 
the appellation of Cilt, an equivalent of 
Clito, a word indicating the royal blood of 
the personage who bore it.’’ 

In a note he adds, ‘‘ The word Clito is 
connected with the Lat. inclytus. Spelman 


considers it to signify the eldest son, but | 


Cf. 


Ducange any of the sons of a king. 
kAerds, renowned.”’ 


birth: used in ballads and the like, as a 
kind: of title.’ Then after quoting Free- 


following. This is not changed until 
Christopher Schliissel, a German Jesuit, 
known as Clavius, carried into effect the 


Aloysius Lilius, and influenced his master 
Pope Gregory XIII, to alter the Calendar. 
Consequently, in 1582, the 15 October fol- 
lowed the 4 October, the intervening ten 
days being omitted—this was primarily be- 
cause the true Equinox was ten days in 
advance of the Equinox of the then existing 
calendar. 


Further, that the years 1600, 2000, 2400, 


| etc. should be leap years, whilst 1700, 1800, 


1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, etc. should not be 
leap years. This method of work was not 
adopted in the United Kingdom until 14 
— followed 2 September in the year 
1752. 

By which time the error in the original 
calendar had reached eleven days. 

The table headed Julian Period in the 
‘ Nautical Almanac’ may be of use to your 
reader. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


(HILDREN’S DRESS (cxlix. 333, 406, 

428, 466; cl. 30, 71, 119, 197).—When 
staying in Paris recently I was struck by 
the fact that most of the big boys and many 
of the small ones have abandoned the short 
socks which used to distinguish them from 
English boys, in favour of stockings, turned 
down below the knee in the modern English 
fashion. As in both countries it is now 
usual for boys to wear the shirt open at the 


| neck, without a tie or bow, the differences 
’ The ‘N.E.D.’ says ‘“‘a youth of gentle | 


| 
| 


in dress are being obliterated. Curiously 
enough, at a still earlier period socks and 
bare legs seem to have been distinctly Eng- 
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lish. The late Sir Horace Rumbold, some- 
time ambassador at Vienna, describing his 
life as a child in Paris in the ’thirties, 
writes: ‘‘ Many a time have I and my bro- 
ther been jeered at by diminutive Parisians 
. when passing through the streets with 
the short frocks, bare legs, and big turn- 
down collars, which in those days were ex- 
clusively typical of the juveniles of our 
nation.” (‘ Recollections of a Diplomatist,’ 
pp. 12-13.) 1 take it that the ‘‘bare legs” 
imply short socks. 
G. H. Waite. 
UNDER’S KIN (cl. 424).—Dean Hast- 
ings Rashdall in ‘The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages’ (1895), ii. 515, 
says that 
it is perhaps due to his sympathy with 


Masters and Tutors that he_ i.e. Bishop 
Waynflete at Magdalen College, Oxon] 
abstains from inflicting upon them _ the 


Founder’s-kin Fellow, who was admitted by 
most previous College-Founders and who 
enjoyed peculiarly preposterous privileges at 
New College and All Souls.” 

The Commission appointed by Parliament 
in 1854-5 framed a new constitution for New 
College, called the Ordinance, which, inter 
alia, abolished the privileges reserved by the 
Founder to his own kin; and by the Ordi- 
nances of 1858 the Fellows of All Souls were 








freed from preferring the Founder’s kins- | 


men to Fellowships and the other specially 
medieval characteristics of Chichele’s Sta- 
tutes that still remained were eliminated. 


Somewhere I have read that the privileges | i 
| now and again. 


accruing to Founder’s-kin were not supposed 
to be valid after a period of seven genera- 
tions had elapsed from the Founder’s time ; 
but if this were so, no such limitation of 
these privileges seems to have been generally 
adopted. For instance, in ‘ New College,’ 
(1901, by H. RashdallI and R. S Rait) p. 
157, I find the following :— 

For a century or so after the foundation, 
founder’s-kin Fellows were numerous, and 
were, no doubt, bona fide descendants of the 
founder’s brothers and sisters. Then for a 
century there were no such claims. Then 
suddenly appears the name of Richard 


Fiennes (afterwards first Lord Saye and Sele), | 


claiming to be descended from Bir William | marian, who lived in the Vth or VIth century. 





Wickham, Knight, son of William Perot by | 
Alice, daughter of William Champneys, by | 


Agnes, the founder’s sister. Such is the entry 
in the register of Winchester College, but in 
1586 the Visitor pronounced it to be “ dif- 
ferent in material points from the original 
roll, and therefore to be utterly void and of 
no force,” the entry there being merely, 
“Ric. Fenys de Broughton, Consanguineus 


that R.F. was, in fact, descended from Agnes 
Champneys. The Visitor’s decision was re- 
versed by a very questionable stretch of 
authority on the part of Lord Keeper Hatton, 
on the strength of whose judgement the 
family of Fiennes have battened upon the 
College from that day till the abolition of 
the founder’s kin privileges by the Commis. 
sion of 1855. As founder’s-kin Fellows had 
the privilege of staying at Winchester much 
later and trying for places at New College 
much oftener than other candidates, it is 
obvious that they must frequently have fallen 
below the by no means high minimum of 
capacity required of other aspirants to the 
benefits of the foundation. For long periods 
in the history of the College about a fourth 
of the Fellows were persons of this class, 
In 1580 the Visitor, Bishop Cooper, made an 
order “for ye sett number of eighteen 
Founders in both ye Colleges.” Later on, two 
were elected to New College every year.” 
Even a poor and late foundation such as 
Pembroke College, Oxon (founded 1624) was 
saddled with this questionable privilege; 
and in this instance the house rejoiced in 
two co-founders. When the new Statutes 
were finally approved by the Queen in Coun- 
cil on May 3, 1882, Founder’s-kin was 
wholly abolished. The Dorothea Wightwick 
Scholarship, founded since 1878, carries cer- 
tain preferences based on kindred to the 
foundress, and this is paralleled in other 
colleges ; but the old rampant abuse of Foun- 
der’s-kin has long since ceased to haunt our 
ancient universities. Yet like ‘‘ the Rotten 
Boroughs’’ and other abuses it produced 
good men for Church and State in its day— 


As the Lady Elizabeth of Clare was an 
ancestress of King Edward IV., I imagine 
Clare College could not contain the many 
royal and noble descendants of the Found- 
ress should they all put in a claim to live 
in the College, and were such claims now 
admissible. 

A. R. Baytry. 


HE ‘ADAGIA’ OF ERASMUS: 
APHANNA, STEPHANUS (cl. 388). 
—The article on Stephanus in ‘ Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary ’ in vol. v. (London, 1738) begins :— 
Stephanus Byzantinus was an expert Gram- 


He compiled a dictionary wherein he inserted 
the Nouns Adjective, derived from the nouns 
Substantive of places, which served to denote 
the inhabitants of those places... We have 
nothing left but a sorry abridgement of that 
work, which the Grammarian Hermolaus 
thought fit to make, and which he dedicated 
to. the Emperor Justinian. 


Bayle enumerates the various editions and 


Dni. Fundatoris,” and there being no proof | translations that had appeared in his time. 
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‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ carries on 
the list to 1850. “Adavera, meaning obscur- 
ity, is used by Pindar as well as by Thucy- 
dides. I can’t get hold of any edition of 
‘Stephanus’; but I am inclined to think 
that by “A¢ddvvat in Sicily the Byzantine 
writer meant the unknown home of the 
brigands of the period. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Stephanus of Byzantium is the author of 
a geographical dictionary called ’E6vxd, 
which is extant in fragments and in a poor 
compendium. His date is, probably, the fifth 
or earlier part of the sixth century. For the 
supposed locality of "Addvva: in the proverb 
ds "Adavvas see Hiilsen’s article on Apina 
(Addvvat) in the Pauly-Wissowa ‘ Realency- 
clopadie.’ It was generally supposed to be in 
Apulia. 
usual inaccuracy, as Hiilsen remarks, placed 
it in Sicily. Apina and Trica were said to 
be towns in Apulia destroyed by Diomede, 
and to have given rise to the phrase ‘‘Apinae 
tricaeque ”’ for trifles, things worth nothing. 
See also the Pape-Benseler ‘ Worterbuch der 
griechischen Kigennamen, third edition, 1911. 
under "Addva: (or “Addvvat). Apuleius has 
afannae for nonsense. Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 
ili., 11, 104, gives the legend of Diomede’s 
destructions of these cities. Another account 
is given in Zenobius’s ‘ Proverbs,’ iii. 92. 
But the origin of proverbs is usually wrapt 
in mystery. In any case A¢dvvat would not 
be the daughter of adddveca. It might possi- 
bly be its cousin. But who can say? 

Epwarkp BENSLyY. 


()XFORD AT THE REFORMATION (cl. 
389, 427).—There is an account of Richard 
Cox (1500-1581), in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and a 
letter to him from Peter Martyr in the 
Record Office (‘S.P.’ Dom. Eliz. xiii. 23). 
Among the Catholic party at Oxford were 
William Allen (1532-1594), Francis Bab- 
ington (d. 1569), William Chedsey (1510? 
-1574?), Thomas Darbyshire (1518-1604), 
George Etherege or Ethrygg, and Richard 
Smith (1500-1563), who all have “lives” 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’; but I do not know whether 
any of them entered into controversy with 
Pietro Martire Vermigli (1500-1562) who 
also has a long notice there. For the names, 
dates, etc., of sixty-eight ‘‘ Fellows of Ox- 
ford Colleges deprived at the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth,’’ see ‘The Ushaw Maga- 
zine’ for December 1910 and March 1912. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Stephanus of Byzantium, with his | 





RAB PROVERB IN ‘LIFE OF SIR 
RICHARD BURTON’ (cl. 369).— 
Hoyt’s ‘ New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions’ contains this proverb but commences 
it with the statement ‘‘ Men are four”’ and 
follows on with with the line quoted by 
Mr. Edmund §8. Albany. 
After saying that it is given as an Ara- 


| bian proverb by Lady Burton in her ‘ Life 





| 





of Sir Richard Burton,’ this publication 
tells us that another rendering appeared in 
‘The Spectator,’ Aug. 11, 1894. In addi- 
tion further statements are made (1) that 
it occurs in Heswd ‘ Works and Days,’ 293, 
7; (2) that it is quoted by Aristole, ‘ Nic. 
Eth.’ i. 4; (3) by Cicero ‘ Pro Cluent, 31; 

and (4) by Livy ‘ Works,’ xxii. 29. 

H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 

OHN HAWKESWORTH: CHEVALIER 
RAMSAY (cl. 371, 427).—If the Diction- 
ary of National Biography is not available 
to A. L. L. R., he will doubtless learn some- 
what of Hawkesworth from any good history 
of English literature. His translation of 
Télémaque was first published in 1768. The 
Chevalier Ramsay was born of humble 
parents in Scotland in 1686 and died in 
France in 1743. He was a noted Free Mason, 
Jacobite, and philosopher, best known as a 
diciple of Fénelon, whose life he was the first 
to write: ‘‘c’est lui qui s’est d’ abord chargé 
de présenter Fénelon au siécle nouveau [le 
xviile]’’ says his biographer, Prof. A. 
Cherel. The ‘Discours sur la poésie épique,’ 
which A. L. L. R. so roundly condemns, first 
appeared in the 1717 edition of ‘ Télémaque.’ 
Ramsay received an honorary degree from 
Oxford, probably through the good offices 
of the Jacobite Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
‘“‘Redeat King.”” The Dictionary of 
National Biography has admitted the 
Chevalier to its pages and Professor Cherel 
has devoted six chapters of his large book, 
‘Fénelon au xviii siécle en France,’ to him. 


L. F. Powett. 


OWISS NOSTALGIA (cl. 100, 139, 173, 

356, 393, 426).—There is no occasion to 
correct the quotation on p. 173 which has 
been mentioned at the last reference, to 
“correct? implies that the quotation was 
not accurate. If what is meant is that the 
words la maladie du pays ought not to have 
been used by a writer in the eighteenth 
century as the equivalent of Heimweh, or 
are not regarded as its equivalent by care- 
ful users of the French language at the 
present day, that is another matter. Sev- 
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| 
eral French dictionaries, however, .acknow- 
ledge both le mal du pays and la maladie 
du pays as the equivalent of ‘‘home-sick- 
ness.’ In ‘Littré, vol. iii. (1875), p. 403, 
while both the above locutions are given, 
with the meaning of nostalgie, the two ex- 
amples that follow, from Legrand’s ‘ Bel- | 
phégor’ and Madame de Stael’s ‘ Corinne’ 
illustrate the maladie variety. 
best contemporary French usage prefer le 
mal du pays? In any case we may leave | 
Johann Hofer’s language in peace. | 
Epwarp BENSsLty. 


Dr. Burney interviewed George Keith, | 
tenth Earl Marischal, at Potsdam. See | 
‘Present State of Music in Germany,’ 1773, 
vol. ii., p. 125: 

His lordship next confirmed to me _ the 
account of the Maladie du Pais, or home-sick- 
ness, being brought on by the tune, called 
the Rens de Wache, if heard by any of the 
Swiss troops in foreign service. Five soldiers 
at Valadolid, in Spain, who had heard one 
of their countrymen play this tune, on the 
top of the steeple, were all seized with this | 
distemper, and obliged to be sent home. An | 
eifect which can only be accounted for, by | 
reminiscence of former liberty and happiness, 
in their native country. 

GC. BoP. A. 


Mr. W. del Court may be interested to 
know that the ‘ Dictionnaire de L’ Académie 
Frangoise,’ fifth edition, 1811, does not men- 
tion the word nostalgie but under maladie 
has ‘‘On appelle Maladie du Pays, Le désir 
violent que quelqu’un a de retourner en son 
Pays, jusqu’a en étre quelquefois malade. 
Il a la maladie du Pays. 
not mentioned. 


Mal de pays is , 


A. R. 


PBAGONFLY (cxlix. 278, 318; cl. 33, 232). 
—From the ‘ Chin-Kwoh-tseh,’ written 
about the third century B.c., tom. vii., we 
know the Chinese of that age held dragon- | 
flies to ‘‘ possess six legs and four wings, | 
and fly between heaven and earth, praying | 
on mosquitos and clegs with its mouth down- | 
cast and taking in sweet dews with its | 
mouth upturned.’’ And in the ‘Yuen-Kien- 
lui-han,’ 1703, tom., cdxlvi., it is said that, | 
when dragon-flies lack food in spite of re- 
peatedly hawking, they would devour their | 
own tails, which brings about their self-des- | 
truction. | 
Among the Japanese writings, the follow- | 
ing passage occurs in Fujiwara ro Kare- | 
fuyu’s ‘Segen Mondé,’ 1544:— 
The play at shuttle-cock was originally a | 
magic intended to prevent mosquitos from | 
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biting children. Early in autumn the dragon- 
tly comes out and captures mosquitoes as its 
food. Now, the shuttle-cock is made of the 
seed of Sapindus Mukurosi (a soapberry), sim- 
ulating the dragon-fly’s head, by sticking some 
feathers in it. When it is lifted with a battle 


| dore it will descend sometimes headlong just 


as the dragon-fly often does. Thus, to terrifly 
mosquitos, people play at shuttle-cocks. 

For a species specified as Mosquito-catch- 
ing Dragon-fly (Katori-tombo), that habitu. 
ally hawks misquitos in the dusk of the 
evening, see Ranzan’s ‘ Honzé Keimé, 1803, 


| tom. XXxVi. 


Oso y ALCANFORADA, 


VILLAGE HISTORIES (cl. 27, 83, 121, 
190, 266, 334, 357).—The following list 


| of village histories is additional to those 
' already published :— 


Arlecden Sugden (E. H.) ‘History of 

the parish of A. and 
Frizington.’ 1897 

Bampton Noble (Mary E.) ‘ History 
of the parish of B.’ 1901 

Barrow in Leach (Francis). ‘ B. in F., 

Furness its rise and progress.’ 

Brampton Burn (Peter) ‘ B. as I have 
known it.’ 1893 

Caldbeck Pool (Robert) ‘ Thoughts 

on the parish of C.’ 

Coniston Collingwood (W. G.) ‘ The 
book of C.’ 1906 

Gosforth Parker (C. A.) “The G. 
district.’ 1904 

Gretna Elliott (Rohert.) ‘Gq. G. 
Green Memoirs.’ 1842 

[Smith, Miss Fowle.] ‘G. 

G. and its traditions,’ by 
* Claverhouse.” 1905 

Kelston Poynton (F. J.) ‘ Parish of 
| K. (Somerset). 1885 

Kendal * Kirkbie- 


Curwen (J. F.) 
K ’ 


é 1900 
Nicholson (C.) ‘ Annals of 
K,’ 1832 


Kirkoswald Fetherstonhaugh (T.) ‘ Our 
Cumberland village, K.” 1925 


Penrith Furness (William). ‘ His- 
tory of P.’ 1894 
Roxburgh- Hall (W.) ‘A Border vil- 
shire lage. R.’ 
Salkeld, Loftie (A. G.) ‘G. S., its 
Great history.’ 1900 
Sedburgh Platt (A. E.) ‘ History of 
the parish of S.’ 1876 
Torver Ellwood (Thos.) ‘ Leaves 
from the annals of a 
mountain parish.’ 1888 
Troutbeck Scott (Sir S. H.) ‘A West- 
morland village.’ 
| Wigton ‘History and _ topography 
of We "1894 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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IHEMICALS IN RATES OF TONNAGE 
AND POUNDAGE (cl. 316, 354).— 
Venice Treacle. There was a similar pre- 
paration called Mithridate or Damocrates’ 
Confection. As none of the replies already 
sent includes a complete recipe the follow- 
ing may be of interest including as it does a 
regular materia medica :— 


Theriaca Andromachi. Venice ‘Treacle. 
Take of the troches of squills half a pound; 
iong pepper, opium strained, dried vipers, of 
each three ounces; cinnamon, balsam _ of 
Gilead, or in its stead expressed oil of nut- 
meg, of each two ounces; agaric, the root of 
Wlorentine orrice, water germander, red 
roses, seeds of navew, extract of liquorice, of 
each an ounce and a half; spikenard, safiron, 
amomum, myrhh, costus, or in its stead 
yedoary, camel’s bay, of each an ounce; the 
root of cinquefoil, rhubarb, ginger, Indian 
leaf, or in its stead mace, leaves of dittany 
of Crete, of horehound, and of calamint, 
French lavender, black pepper, seeds of Mace- 
donian parsley, olibanum, Chio turpentine, 
root of wild valerian, of each six drams; gen- 
tian root, Celtic nard, spignel, leaves of poley 
mountain, of St. John’s wort, of ground pine, 
tops of creeping germander with the seed, 
the fruit of the balsam tree. or in its stead 
cubebs, anise seed, sweet fennel seed, the 
lesser cardamom seeds freed from their husks, 
seed of bishop’s weed, of hartwort, of treacle 
mustard, or mithridate mustard, juice of the 
rape of cistus, acacia, or in its stead Japon 


earth, gum Arabic, storax strained, saga- 
penum strained, herunian earth, or in its 
stead bole Armenic or French bole, green 


vitriol calcined, of each half an ounce; root 
of creeping birthwort, or in its stead of the 
long birthworth, tops of the lesser centaury, 
seeds of the carrot of Crete, opopanax, gal- 
banum strained, Russia castor, Jew’s pitch, 
or in its stead white ambar prepared, root 
of the sweet flag, of each two drams; of 
clarified honey thrice the weight of all the 
rest. The ingredients are to be mixed in the 
same manner as in the mithridate.—(Dispen- 
salory of the Royal Coll. of Physicians, Lon- 
don, trsl H. Pemberton, M.D., Lond., 1746, 
pp. 343-344). 

Kermes. The work just quoted contains 
also an officinal preparation ‘‘ Confection 
of Kermes’’ which obviously refers to seeds 
or berries not an insect colouring matter 
(see replies at 354). The directions are :— 


Take of the juice of kermes, warmed and 
Strained, three pounds, of damask-rose 
water six ounces in measure, of oil of cinna- 
mon half a scruple, of double refined sugar 
one pound. Melt the sugar by the heat of a 
alneum into a syrup with the rose-water; 
then add the kermes juice, and, after it is 
cold, the oil of cinnamon.—(Op. cit. 303). 


C. Netson STEWART. 
Aberdeen. 
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A History of England. By G. M. Trevelyan. 

(Longman’s. 12s. 6d. net). 
ws much skill, and it would seem with 

complete ease of composition, Mr. George 
Trevelyan expounds and comments on the his- 
tory of England in 700 pages. One of the first 
thoughts on laying the work down, must be 
to thank him for having written so public- 
spirited a book, and the publishers for having 
produced it so cheaply. There is undeniably 
room for a general survey of this kind which 
shall be accessible to many readers. It is not 
a text-book, in that it assumes at least a skele- 
ton outline of events in the reader’s mind, 
and so it escapes the inevitable grittiness of 
such compilations; nor is it donnish, as sec- 
tional treatments of English history are often 
apt to be. In its lack of academic stiffness, 
it is much more like the talk of one to whom 
history is a second nature, and who has im- 
bibed it in everyday intercourse with his 
familiars. Though predominantly a narrative, 
it is also a commentary; but there is little or 
no partisanship in the comment, but rather a 
ower to see the best in men and institutions, 
owever far they may be, or have been, from 
the Whiggism or Liberalism which Mr. 
Trevelyan may be supposed to have inherited. 
Every now and then, however, personal pre- 
dilections will out: game preserving, for in- 
stance, is never to Mr. Trevelyan’s liking, as 
can be inferred from four or five allusions to 
it at different epochs; on the other hand he 
is a strong lover of nature and the natural 
English countryside, and concludes with a 
note of melancholy on that steady diminution 
of its beauties as industrialism increases. And 
why not? But it is almost the only regret 
that Mr. Trevelyan expresses, for of the future 
he refrains from speaking. The historian can 
only point like a showman to the past, he 
declines to indicate which way we are going 
or which way he thinks we are going. 

The space at his disposal is allotted not 
quite equally; that is to say, the fullest treat- 
ment is given to the period from Henry VIII. 
to Waterloo, some 300 years. The nineteenth 
century is more or less summarized; it is 
ground which he has lateiy gone over in 
another volume. But the Middle Ages are 
carefully examined, and there could hardly 
be a clearer popular guide than these chaptars 
to the origins of many English institutions 
and to the causes which led to the Eliza- 
bethans’ ability to make the most of their 
splendid opportunities. One of Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s clues is the sea, and the relation 
of the inhabitants of these islands to the 
sea; according as invasion was_ possible, 
or became impossible, and as the Navy 
was strong or weak, the islanders have 





' been susceptible or indifferent to foreign in- 





fluences. But to enter into particulars of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s pilotage of his subject through the 
ages and through many waters is impossible 
in a short notice. We wish here to commend 
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the book to all who care to know about their | 


country’s past. The Scots, Irish and Welsh 


will find that they have a just and sympathetic | 


friend in Mr. Trevelyan, and Americans, too, | 


should be able to rely on him for the same 
reason, : 
ered in America two years ago. 


Francis Mortofi: his Book. Edited by Mal- 
colm Letts. (The Hakluyt Society. £1 5s.). 


R. Malcolm Letts—whose competence in the 
matter of early European travel is well 
known to our readers—tells us at the end of 
his Introduction that seventeenth century 
travellers divide themselves with remarkable 
distinctness into two groups: those who are 


The book is based on lectures deliv- | 


, by nearly a century and a 


mainly concerned about their food and lodg- | 


ing, and whose grumbles fill whole pages; and 
those who are gone abroad to see sights, and 
who write of what they see and pass over 
discomforts in silence. Francis Mortoft, whose 
diary runs from Sept. 1, 1658, to May, 1659, 
belongs to the latter group. He hardly men. 
tions food or lodging; and the one discomfort 
that is made subject of descant is the badness 
of roads. Mortoft—and it is one of the inter- 
esting points of his tour—made the journey 
from Marseilles to Genoa on horseback along 
the coast, having found no ship to take him 
and his companions to Italy. He therefore 
knew something of how bad a road can be. 
What he tells of the perils of the worst road 
in France, which beyond France becomes the 
worst road in Europe, adds some distinct 
touches to our general conception of the 
miseries of travel in those days. It seems 
wonderful that no life was lost, and that they 
persevered amid such terrors of rock and 
precipice. 

Mortoft was a young man—the diary bears 
every sign that he was young—of a fairly cul- 
tivated mind, very ready to admire, and 
dutifully bent on keeping account of things. 
He travelled through France by a route not 
many travellers followed. Paris—Orleans— 
Nantes—Bordeaux —Toulouse — Avignon—Mar- 


seilles, and the towns between them—but it | 


made slight impression on him. With a trick 
of mind which displays itself more often in 
the earlier stages of the tour than later on, 
he notes of it comparatively trivial things: 
the very good combs and other things turned 
in wood and box which are sold here; the 
handsome gentlewomen, as many “for the 
bignesse of the Citty ” as in any town in 
France; and then, on the way towards Nar- 
bonne, the first olive-trees that ever he saw. 
He says much in this part of the country of 
its fragrance, from the rosemary and sweet 
herbs growing everywhere. His love of music 
is raised to a sort of passion when he gets to 
Rome. 
with the eyes of his wn 
gives him most strongly an illusion of life. 
He is very conscientious in jotting down 
detail, and his pages on Rome and Florence 
and Venice—inde 


praising most what 
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cities he visited—would form a tolerable 
guide-book, in which the pomp and _ splen- 
dour of the carnival and of the great 


church festivals have their 
He visited the Holy House of Loretto and 
describes it minutely. He evidently took con- 
siderable interest in relics, though he bursts 
out occasionally in scorn of people’s credulity 
in these matters, and says “the Papists... 
will not spare sometymes to tel bouncers” — 
thereby giving us a use of that word earlier 
half than the 
earliest given in the ‘N. E. D. He puts 
down no reflections or generalisations, confin- 
ing himself chiefly to the sights he saw. Nor 
does he record the making of any interesting 
acquaintance. He beholds the Pope, and cer 
tain Cardinals, and Queen Christina of 
Sweden—but all asa tourist. Nevertheless, the 
amount of detail he gets down and his evident 
enjoyment make his diary very well worth 
having to the general reader as well as to the 
student. He once or twice visits a place or 
beholds something which the modern traveller 
may no longer see—the Catacombs of Cyriaca, 
for example. 

{r. Letts provides 


due place. 


excellent notes, fur- 
He has not 


identified Mortoft with certainty, but finds in 


| the Visitation of London, 1633-1634, a Valen. 


tine Mortoft who died in 1641, and may have 
been the father of Francis. By Valentine’s 
will his sons, William and Francis, are to 
receive a legacy of £500 on attaining the age 
of 21 years, and Mr. Lett’s suggestion that 
Francis, in his tour in 1658-1659, was spend- 
ing this legacy has considerable plausibility. 





BOooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 

Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of Cambridge, in 
their Catalogue No. 430, under the heading 
“Miscellaneous Literature,’ offer a consider- 
able variety of good books. They have three 
copies of Ackermann’s ‘ History of the Univ- 
ersity of Cambridge,’ of which the best is the 
rare uncoloured edition having the 16 portraits 
of the Founders, and the plates on _ India- 
paper. Of this only 25 copies were issued. 
It is priced £40; the other two £30 and £32. 
We noticed also a copy of the 1843 edition of 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,’ with Mulready’s 
illustrations (£2 2s.). The most interesting 
section of this Catalogue is, however, that of 
the First Editions. Of older works the prin- 
cipal is a first edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson ’"—£40; and with it is a first edition 
of the ‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,’ priced here 
5s. 





CorRIGENDA. 
At ante, p. 422, col. 2, last line, for “‘ orage ” 
read orge. 
At ante, p. 428, col. 1, 1. 19 from foot, for 


, on most of the Italian | “ Walckman ” read Walckenaer. 
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VOLUME CL. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


[For classified articles see ANONYMOUS Works, 


PUBLISHED, CHRISTIAN NAMES, 


Games, Heratpry, Lonpox, Morroges, Osituary, PicTURES, 
VERBS AND PHRASES, QuoTaTIons, Rimes, Sones, SURNAMFS, AND TAVERN 


A 
Abbot (John), Westminster scholar, 1721, 189 


Abernethy (John), scholar of Christ’s College, | 


Cambridge, 1730, 226 
Aboyne (Earl of) and Sterne, 65 
Abrantes (the Duchess of), her mémoirs, 68 
Ackland (Charles), scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1815, 245 


Adams (Rev. William), highly esteemed 
preacher, d. 1714, 245 
Adderley (George Augustus), Westminster 


scholar, 1785, 262 

“ Agnites,” meaning of the word, 261, 321, (cor- 
rigendum 360 

Airmail service for letters, London and Paris, 
carried within five hours, (Mem.). 345 

Airship Norge, landed in Alaska, 
(Mem.), 361 

Akerman, Governor of Newgate, c. 1780, 226 

Alard family, 372 


Albany mansion, the story of, 143, 197, 231, 266, | 


285, (corrigendum 324) 


Aldridge (William), engraving of, aged 112, 


27, 87 
Ale, China ale, referred to by Pepys, 1661, 460 
“ Aleppo button,” disease so-called, 61, 160, 304 
Alexander, Jacobite officer, at Culloden, 172 


liament, temp. Edward IV., 26 
Allen, 
Hampden, 245. 
Allen and Hampden families, 245 
Alnod Cilt, meaning of the title, 280, 463 
ee Turkish, the reform of, (Mem.), 


marriage with descendant of John | 


RECENTLY 


Books 
Eprtornrat, EpirapHs, Excavations, Foik-Lore, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Prace-NaMEs, Pro- 
Srens]. 


| Alvarez (Don Alonso) de Toledo y Caro, Count 


of Niebla, his bequest of portraits by Van 


| Dees and Goya, (Mem.) 
Am 


, 379 
assador, Spanish, to England, 1812, 298 
America, statistics of crime in, (Mem.), 217 
America, United States Geographic Board, the 
history of, 368 
American-Indian 1677, 
3, 118 
Amundsen (Capt.), his flight over the North 
Pole, (Mem.), 345 
Anamoriah, a Christian name, 317, 357 
“Anglicae Metropolis,’ by Thomas de Laune, 
1690, 135 


treaties, signatures, 


| Anglo-French etymologies, “ sucre brulé,” 422, 


(corrigendum 468) ’ 
Anglo-Saxon thrall, dress described by Sir 
Walter Scott, 297 


May 13, Annual Register for 1925, one of the oldest 


British periodicals, (Mem.), 433 


| Anonymous Works :— 


A Woman of Fashion, published 1832, 296 
Gogy-o-gay, poem, 390 
Law of Eastward Drift, The, 371 
Nameless Tomb, The, poem, 1834, 27 
Natural History, 1730, 406, 
Antibes, inscription on the Hotel de Ville, 
298, 336 


Alington (Joan), wife of the Speaker of Par- | Antinoé, the loss of the ty, (Mem.). 218 rescue 


of the crew by the esident Roosevelt, 


(Mem.), 92. 

Ape and tiger, ingredients of the human com- 
position, 104 

| Aphasia, announcement of a book on, (Mem.), 


36 
| Agate meeting: the oldest in England, 1834 


> 





Pate a per 


470 


Arab proverb in Lady Burton’s ‘ Life of Sir 
Richard Burton,’ 369, 465 


Archdale (Abraham), d. 1631, and a copy of 


Brgy Linguae Arabicae’ (Mediolani 
1631), 

Arcon, the ruins of, information about, 10, 121 | 

Armour, collection of, sold at Christie’s | 
(Mem.), 

Arms. dae a 


Army Historical Research, 
members, (Mem.), 344, 433. 

Army lists of officers, 1640- 1650, 101 

Army Units, initials, 389 

Arnold (Benedict), his burial-place, 260 

Arnold (Matthew), cause of his death, 226, 268 

Arr (Captain Edward), b. 1777, his ancestors, 
442 


Society of, over 320 


Arr, origin of the surname, 442 
Artemus Ward, his parents and biography, 45, 


their 
(Mem.), 182 
Artists, French, 


portraits of their mothers, 


1813, 394 
Ashridge Park, the purchase of land near, 
(Mem.), 146 


Asia, culture in, during the third millenium, 
(Mem.), 200 

Aspirin, origin of the word, 411 

“ Ass,” and “donkey,” use of the words, 83, 
123, 176 

Asses, purveyors of milk of, 13, 49 

Astley and Lenton families, 315 

Astrolabe, made by Humphrey Cole, 1575, 
(Mem.), 


Athens, the sites of excavations, . | 


of owners of buildings, (Mem.), 146 

Aubigni (Philip de), English crusader, d. c. 
1236, his tomb at Jerusalem, (Mem.), 91 

Aunger (John de), Knight of the Shire for 
Leicester, 262, 320 

Austen (Jane), a new letter of, dated 1817, 

m.), 91; sale of first editions of her novels, 

(Mem.), 110; and Ann Sharp, 1 

—— (Isaac), Lieutenant, Bengal, d. 1769, 
7 


B 


Babington (Rev. Zachary), Vicar of Tretteck, 


Baby, rocked in a cradle before the church | 


altar, 

110, 285 
Baccalaureate, the title “‘ Dominus,” 188. 
Badge of metal, dated 1677, 13, 69, 177, 232, 


248, 
“Bagdad date mark,” 
160, 304 
Baghdad, 
(Mem.), 
Bailey, his dictionary compiled pe. 400 
Bailey (Katherine)=Charles Beak, c. 1784, 172 
Bainfield (Richard), 1574-1627, his weenie on the 
death of Hawkins, 187, 998° 285 
Baldwin (Mr. Stanley), Prime Minister, his 
speech at the Middle Temple Hall, (Mem.), 


37 
— Treland, ancfent collieries at, 208, 


ancient ceremony revived, (Mem.), 


disease so-called, 61, 


unprecedented rise of the Tigris at, 


Berkswell, results of excavations at, 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


| Barrister’s ’ 


prisoners in England, 1799- | 


* Comédie 


Balzac (Honoré de), the MSS, of his 
Humaine,’ 390 
Bancroft d. 1641, 


(John), Bishop of Oxford, 
his mother, 332, 392 
Ban-dogs, notes on, 6. 
Banneret of the Pilgrimage of Grace, where- 


abouts of since 1886, 25, 160. 
Bapchild, Kent, the “ Rodefelde Libera 
Capella ” of, 188. 


Baptismal name, the changing of, 353, 431, 443, 
“Bardsey, the king of,” his death, (Mem.), 290 

Barnacle-goose myth, Polydore Vergil reed 172 

Baronet, the coronet of, 352, 411. 

‘Tour in Quest of Genealogy,’ 
1811, 332. 

Bartlett (Ww. H.) his 
of Ireland,’ 1842, 

Baths, Turkish, he ou in England, 423. 

Baxter brothers, George and John, printers, 
c. 1827, 9 

‘© Beach-comber,” earliest use of the word, 134 

Beaconsfield. See Disraeli. 

Beadies, war slang for Virginians, 443 

Beagles, war slang for Virginians, 443 

Beak (Charles)=Katherine Bailey, c. 1784, 172 

Becket (Thomas 4a) relics of, 224; letter ad- 
dressed to Cromwell on the murder of, 460 

Beckford (William), extract from his ‘ Letters 
from Italy,’ 423 

Beechey (Sir W.), his portrait of the Duke 
of Gloucester sold, (Mem.), 

Beehive, with glass front in the Zoological 
Gardens, (Mem.), 399 

Beetles, June _ beetles, 

226, 304 

Belfast dairy feast, milk from two cows, 170 

asian Catechism,’ c. 1623, editions of 
17 


so yal and Antiquities 


metallic green colour, 


Bellman of town or city, origin and history 
of, 44, 88, 124 

Bemsley (Beamsley) (Bensly) families, 82, 124, 
(corrigendum 162) 

Benedictine funeral custom, 
over the grave, 297 

Bennett (Sir John), D.C.L., judge, d. 1627, his 
portrait, 153 

Berens-Dowdeswell _ v. Holland-Martin, con- 
cerning conditions of inheriting two estates, 
(Mem.), 73, 146 

Bereton (John), his account of the first at- 
tempt to settle in New England, 1602, 
(Mem.), 416 

Berkeley (Grantley) Master of Hounds, 1824 


(Mem.), 


56 

Bethlem Hospital and the Mansion House, 
and the Rawlinson portrait, 351, 428 

si — ” and “ fiancé,” use of the words, 


Bible: forty-two-line Bible sold, 443; Guten- 
berg Bible, Melk copy, the sale of, {Mem.), 
128 ; Polyglot, 1657, letters R.K. on the vol- 
umes, 63, 104; Pudsey’s Bible, 209, 286 


Bibliography :— 


chalice broken 


Bartlett (W. H.) his ‘ Scenery —_ Anti- 
quities of Ireland,’ 1842, 209, 248 
1623, 172 


Ballarmine’s Catechism, Cc. 
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nt INDEX. 





— (Sir J. C.) his books and papers, 370, 


Cleopatra, 93, 111, 177, 249 

Dickens (C.), his ‘ Our Parish,’ 64 
Greek hymns, 100, 158 
Hamilton (W illiam) his ‘ 


ing the Northern Coast of Antrim,’ 209, | 


248 
peed of Paradise, Popish book, 


Letters Concern- | 


1623, 172 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


irby (Mary and Elizabeth) theis books | 


“* children, 371, 
Petronius, ‘The Kphesian Matron,’ 371 
Plague, 316, 357 
Roberts (Antony) his ‘ Clavis Homerica,’ 

1636, 209 
Roman Catholic books, 17th century, 172 
Thesaurus Linguae Arabicae (Mediolani, 

1631), 172 
Village histories, 27, 83, 121. 190, 266, 334, 

357, 

Bidermann (J. J.‘ Swiss painter, b. 
338 


Biedermann. see Bidermann. 
“ Big Ben,”’ the true name of, 188, 229, 392 
“Bill of Mortality,” the meaning of, 280, 322 


337 
Bill-heads of dairying interest, c. 1600-1800, 13, 
Billiard-tables, 
Black Hole of Calcutta, story challenged, 14, 
425 


Blackburne (Lancelot), Archbishop of York, 
b. 1658, his parentage 299 

Blackstone (Henry), fellow of Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, 1591, 317 

<"¥ (Louis). unpublished letter of, (Mem.), 
182 

Blome (R.) d. 1705, his plans of London, 242 

Blondin (Monsieur), tight-rope walker, his 
performances, 442 

Boethius, source of quotation 
version, 332 ; 

Bohemian Military Order, the Tusenique, 63, 
103 


first use of indiarubber for, 


in Chaucer’s 


Boileau, 1636-1711, and the dictum, 
quelquefois ouvre un avis important, 7? 153 
owt (Napoleon), J. H. Reynold’s ‘ Ode ’” 
on, 459 

an (Hannibal) and St. Mawes Castle, 


1762, 298, | 


“Un sot. 


. Book a 18th century use of the word, (Mem.), | 


38 
Book, Latin, printed 1653, title, author and 


owner of, 461 
Book ‘Club, 
Book-borrowers, rimes, 16, 14 

gendum, 216) 

Books: bound in human skin, 459; 
printed, stolen from New York. (Mem.), 
og rare, prior to 1700, catalogue of, (Mem.), 


Monthly, record of a, 297 


Books Recently Published :— 

Baildon’s (W. Paley) F.S.A., Baildon and 
the Baildons, 252 

Balderston’s (Katherine C.), The History 
and Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Gold- 
smith, 395 

~— (Henry), Johannes Scotts im 

A study in Medieval philosophy, 3 


142, 196, (corri- | 
| 
five old | 
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Blundell’s (J. - Hight), Toddington : Its 

Annals and its People, 35 
Bolland’s (W. Craddock), A Manual of 
Douglas P. 


Year Book Studies, 396 
Reviews and Miscellan- 





Border Ballads, selected by 
Bliss, 179 

Bridges (Robert), 
eous Notes, 125 

oa (Aage) The Chaucer Tradi- 
ion 

Buck’s eee Swazey), A Study in Smol- 


lett 

Beis ei sir E. A. Wallis), The Mummy: 
A Handbook ot Egyptian Funerary 
Archeology, 376 

Cambridge Ancient History, The, ed. by J. 
B. Bury, S. A. Cooke and cock. 
Vol III. The Assyrian Empire, 17 

Castro’s (J. Paul de), The Law and Prac- 
tice of Hall-marking Gold and Silver 
Wares, 161 

Catullus, the Poems of, Done into English 
verse, by Hugh Macnaughten, 89 

Characters, A Cabinet of, chosen and edi- 
ted by Gwendolen Murphy, 288 

Clark’s (J. M.), The Abbey of St. Gall as 
a Centre of Literature and Art, 450 

Comedies, English, of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 252 

Coulton’s (C. G.) The Medieval Village, 53 

De L’Isle and Dudley (Lord), Report on 
the Manuscripts of, ree at Pens- 
hurst Place. Vol. T., 

Dekker (Thomas) The Plague Pamphlets of, 
ed, by F. P. Wilson, 305 

Dramatic Theory in Spain, ed. by H. J. 
Chaytor, 18 

Duckett’s (Eleanor Shipley), Catullus in 
English Poetry, 252 

English Association, Essays and Studies by 
Members of the, Vol. XI, collected by 
Oliver Elton, 72 

Flood’s (W. H. Gratton), Early Tudor 
Composers, 358 

Fowler’s (H. W.), On the use of Italic, 
fused participle, etc., 125 

Fugger News-Letters, The. Second Series, 
ed by Victor von Klarwill, 359 

Furniss’s (Harry), Paradise in Piccadilly : 
the Story of Albany, 143, 197, 231, 266, 
285, (corrigendum, 324) 

Goldsmith, The History and Sources of 
Percy’s Memoir of, by Katherine C. Bal- 
derston,, 395 

Gray’s (Arthur), 
Life of Shakespeare: 
Arden, 305 

Gray’s (G. J.), Cambridge Reckesiling 220 
the — Bookshop in the United King- 
dom, 144 

Hadow’s (Sir W. H.), 
Poetry and Music, 14 

Helen of Euripides, The, trans. 
Sheppard, 107 

_ Stationery Office, 
1 


sa ag took od (E. J.) and M. M. O’Reilly’s 
The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Girton 
College, 234 


A Chapter in the Early 
Polesworth in 


A Comparison of 
by J. T. 
1786-1925, 





So as 
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In the oianiaa of Heaven. ed. by Theodore 
Besterman, 342 

Jenkinson (Francis), A Memoir, by H. F. 
Stewart, 376 

Kennett’s (Austin), Bedouin Justice, 34 

Kingsford’s (C. L.) The Early History of | 
Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, and | 
their neighbourhood, 179 


London: New Rambles in Old London, 108 | 
Macnaghten’s (Hugh), The Odes of Horace | 


Done into English Verse, 377 


Medwall’s (Henry), Fulgens and Lucrese, | 


A Fifteenth-Century Secular Play, 377 
Merritt’s (Percival), Piozzi Marginalia, 126 
Moore’s (John B.), The Comic and the Real- 

istic in English Drama, 360 
Mortoft (Francis): his Book, ed. by Mal- 

colm Letts, 468 


“Noah’s Ark.’ The Newcastle Ship-' 
wright’s play, with a modernised version | 


by M.S.D., 
O’Reilly’s GEM.) and E. J. Hollingworth’s 


he Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Girton 


College, 234 
Oxford Book of English Prose, The ed. by 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, 90 


Oxford Book of Scandinavian Verse, The, | 
XVIIth Century—XXth Century, chosen | 


by Sir E. Gosse and W. A. Craigie, 413 

Paget’s (Sir Richard) Bart. The Nature 
of Human Speech, 125 

Parry’s (R. St. John) Henry Jackson, O.M., 
Vice-Master of Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, 324 

Pasquet’s (D.) An Essay on the Origins of 
the «A of Commons, trans. by R. G. I 
Laffan, 54 

Pitt’s (St. George Lane Fox) The Purpose | 
of Education, 180 

Poole’s (Reginald L.), Chronicles and 
Annals: A brief Outline of their origin | 
and Growth, 270 

8S. Bernard of Clairvaux, Select Treatises 
of: De Diligendo Deo, ed. by Watkin W. 
Williams; De Gradibus Humilitatis et 
Superbi, ed. by Barton R. V. Mills, 125 

Scarborough’s (Dorothy), On Trail of 
Negro Folk-songs, 216 


Shakespeare, A Chapter in the Early Life 
of: Polesworth in Arden, by Arthur | 


Gray, 305 


r 


Shakespeare: 7)» Merchant of Venice, ed. 


A Sir A, Co: ser-Couch and John Dover. 


Shakespeare’: Debt to Montaigne, by 
George Coa Taylor, 26 

Sherson’s (E«roll), London’s Lost Theatres 
of the Nineteenth Century, 215 

Smith’s (Harold), A History of the Parish 
of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, 288 

Smyth’s (C. H.), Cranmer and the Re- 
formation under Edward VI., 359 

Snape’s (R. H.), English Monastic 
Finances in the Later Middle Ages, 197 

Songs from re _— Drama, ed. by 
E. Bliss Reed, 

Spargeon’s (Caroline F. E.), Five Hun- 
dred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion (1357-1900), 71 


J. | Booksellers” and “ publisher,” 


Stewart’s (H. F.), Francis Jenkinson, A 
Memoir, ‘376 
Taylor’s (George Coffin), Shakespeare’s 
Debt to Montaigne, 269 
| Taylor (Jane): eae a Poetry, with 
| Introduction b V. Barry, 23 
——s (G. tht 4 A History of Eng. 


Triebel’s (L. A.), The Comedy of the 
Crocodile, 395 

Turner’s (F. McD. C.), The Element of 
Irony in English Literature, 287 

Vidler’s (L. A.), Riddles of Rye, 198 

Vienna, The Siege of, by the Turks in 
1683: Translated into Greek from 
Italian by Jeremias Cacavelas, ed. by 
. H. Marshall, 17 

Walpole (Horace), Supplement to _ the 
Letters of, Vol. III, 1744-1797, ed. by 
Paget Toynbee, 233 

Watson’s (W. G. Willis), A Chronologi- 
cal History of Somerset, Pt. ft. 

William’s (\V. H.), Burnham, Bucks, An 
historical sketch, 180 

Woodforde (The Reverend James): The 
Diary of a Country Parson, Vol. ll. 
1782-1787, ed. by John Beresford, 251, 


0 
Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed. by 
Nowell C. Smith, 342 
Yorkshire Dialect Reciter, compiled by 
G. H. Cowling, 180 
Zettersten’s (Louis) City Street Names, 


Booksellers’ Catalogues, 90, 126, 198, 306, 378, 
413, 432, 468 

use of the 

| words, 32 

Booksellers and publishers, French, of the 

| 17th and 18th centuries, 10 

| Bose (Sir J. C.), bibliography, 370, 428 

| Bossuet (J.° B.), queries from his "¢ Oraisons 
Funébres, 390 

Bourget (M. Paul), his letter on his book 
‘Le Disciple,’ (Mem.), 308 

Bouverie Street, origin of the name, 210, 245, 
424 ° 


Boys dressed as girls, sympathetic magic, 
186, 228, 263, 302 

Bradshaw (John). the regicide, his children, 
225, 283, 320; his connection’ with Fonthill, 
351, 430, 462 

Branding in the hand, the punishment, 330, 
394, 427 

Brasses in churches, the cleaning of 187, 249, 
259 

Brawl, the—a movement in dancing, 317 

Bray, Duane and de Windt families, 81 

Bridal customs and laws among the Hebrews, 


57 

Bridges (John) D.C.L., of the College of Ad- 
vocates, 1697, 425 

Briefs, Papal Bulls, Encyclicals, etc. the 
composers of, 461 

Bristol, MS. Chronicle of, 1639, the where- 
abouts of, 

Britwell Court Library, sale of books from, 
(Mem.), 





“ Brockage” coins, derivation of the word, 
188, 229 
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= Miss Throckmor- | 


graduate of Oxtord | | 


Bromley william), x M.P. 
ton, 1734, 442 

Brooke (Rev. Richard), 
University, 1600, 425 
Broom (Saville), ¢ 1831, portrait of, 26 | 
Broth, China broth, referred to by Cul- | 


Candlestick, old pewter, inscription on, 210 
Canterbury, 


(Archbishop), his paper on the 
character of Queen Victoria, (Mem.), 145 
a date c. 1550, valued at £150,000, (Mem.), 


Carriages, obsolete, recently seen, 79, 337 


peper 1659, 460 | Carriers in and out of London, list of, 1690- 


Brown (Charles Farrer) see Artemus Ward |} 
Browne (Philip), Captain of the 
Guards, 1745, 318 | 
« Browning, 
Broxa, origin of the place-name, 460 


1756, 135 


Horse | Carte (Rev. Thomas) the historian, d. 1754, his 


burial place, 


”? meaning of the word, 1601, 279 | Casanova, two letters of, 326 


| Casanoviana: Edward Tiretta, 458 


‘Bruyere, Les Caractéres de M. de la,’ and| Cat, golden, from Sumatra, at the Zoological 


M. Coste, 370, 448 


Gardens, (Mem.), 433 


Buccaneers, notes on the history of, 147, 233, caso Raisonne of Matthews’s Theatrical 
3 


362, 438, 

Bull-fight, the loss of its popularity in Spain, 
(Mem.), 145 : 
Burial in houses, analogy with the English 

Church, 352 

Burial on north side of a church, super- 
stition, 88 

Burial, north and south instead of east and 
west, explanation of, 100, 143, 

Burial in walls, instances of, 245 
Burial records, state of tide mentioned, 107 
Burton (Decimus), his arch, date of setting 
back, 170, 2 

Burton (Lady), her ‘ Life of Sir Richard Bur- 
ton,’ Arab proverb in, 369, 465 

Burton family of Somerset, 404 

Bush- ae > rate at which they advance, 


(Mem 
1765, 


)» 
Butler (Taceb), barrister, ¢ a portrait 
8 


Ke ikioe and lime,” references to, in Account 
Rolls, 45 

Button, brass, with ie an “You Liar,” 
origin and meaning of, 

“By and large,” origin i the phrase, 209, 
249 

“By heart,” early use of the phrase, 296 
Byrd (William) his “ Browning” for string 
‘quintette, 279 


Cc 


Cabs and funerals, 314, 355, 410, 428 
ao threatened by the builder, (Mem.), 
128 


Caius as Christian name, 442 

Calcutta, story of the Black Hole challenged, 
14, 425 

Calendar, old and new style, apparent discrep- 
ancies, 423, 463 

‘Calligraphical Collection, put together, 1700,’ 
Pepys and, (Mem.) 127 

Cambridge, incurred in a visit to, 

e. 1577, 405 


Cambridge Miscellany of the 17th century, 129, 
214 


expenses 


Camden House. See Campden House | 

Campanelli, his portrait of H. F. Lyte, 280, 338 

Campbell (Thomas), his use of the phrase | 
“Freedom shriek’d,” 23, 87 

Campden House, destroyed by fire, 1862, 99, 157 | 

Campion (Edward), graduated B.A. at Oxford, 


‘Canada, water-colour drawings of views of, | 
sold, (Mem.), 452 


' Chedle (R 


oan 1659-1833, by Sir C. R. Price, Bart., 


s Cat ice,”’=ice on which only a cat could walk, 


Centenarians :— 


Aldridge (William), 27, 87 
Carn (Thomas), 447 
Jenkins (Henry), 388, 447 
Parr (Thomas), 447 
Rouen (Sarah), 447 
a of Musters, temp. Henry VIII, 244, 


Chaliapine, i an 
(Mem.), 92, 142 

Chalice, eight-lobed, examples of, 235, 323 

Chalmers (Sir George), his portrait of General 
Blackney sold, (Mem.), 398 

Chambers (Sir William), b. 1723, architect, 
his ancestors and descendants, 242, 340 

** Chanter ”=precentor, use of the words, 461 

Chapel, French, Paddington, 1791-3, 99, 137, 175 

Chapel, French Protestant, in St. Martin’s 
Lane, 250 

Chapels, French, in London, 291, 391 

—— family, of Tutsham Hall, Kent, 10, 


Charles I., his narrow escape in battle, 245, 
300; fate of the regalia of, 280, 338; a note 
on the execution of, 381, 445; the executioner 
of, 390; relic of, blue silk shirt, 429 

Charles II., the Parliaments of, 64; costume 
invented by, 117, 193; cause of his death, 209, 
264, 301 

Coe “ee Chapel, 


amusing story about, 


St. Pancras, its history, 82, 


chariee parties, early, printed copies of, 316, 
355 


Chaucer (G.), his version of Boethius, source 
of quotation, 332; his ‘ Troilus and Criseyde,’ 
critical text of, (Mem.), 452 

“Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,” Warton Lec- 
ture on English Poetry, (Mem.), 415 

Cheapside, history of the word, 135, 178 

ev. Rowland), D.D., of Cheshire 

family, 370, 429 

“ Chely,” meaning of the word, 1517, 27, 88, 
(corrigendum 144 

Chemicals in rates of tonnage and poundage, 
1660-1724, 316, 354, 467 

Chemnicius (Martinus), his biography, 460 

Chénier (André) translation of his poems, 390 

Chennells, origin of the surname, 331, 427 

Chesterfield (Karl of) statement in his letter, 
on Charles II’s death, 209, 264, 301 
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Children, the history of their dress, 30, 71, 


119, 197, 463 , 
Chinese guilds, works on, 154 


Chinese silver, dating from the 9th century, 


at the British Museum, (Mem.), 433 
Chippendale family, 330 


Chobham Church, discovery of 17th century 


documents in, (Mem.), 308 
Chocolate, milk, early references to, 11, 393 


Chrétien (Gilles Louis), b 1754, inventor of the 


“ physionotrace,” (Mem.), 163 


Christian Names :— 
Anamoriah, 317, 357 
Caius, 442 
Olav, 98 


Christian names, the changing of, 353, 431, 


443; complementary, 316, 357, 427 
Christie, sale of pictures, (Mem.), 398 


‘Christies: 1766 to 1925,’ publication of the 


history of, (Mem.), 398 
Christmas as a place-name, 442 
Christmas candle, the significance of, 300 
Christmas crackers, the mottoes in, 45 


Christmas Eve, The Times leading article on, 


(Mem.), 2 


Church brasses, the cleaning of, 187, 249, 259 
Church, English, at Ostend, war memories, 219 
Churches, City, the disposal of, (Mem.), 218; 
English, of the period 1765-1800, 64, 106; Eng- 
lish, at Roubaix and Lille, 281, 339; monastic 
parochial, instances of double dedications, 
171, 229; white sheet confessions in, recorded 


instances of, 298, 337 


Churchyard inscriptions, Suffolk, 222, 256, 313, 
421 


Cilt, meaning of the title, 280, 463 
Civil Service, date of increase of office hours, 
8 


Clare (Thomas and Beves), Oxford scholars, 
¢. 1256, 329 

Clarendon (Lord Chancellor), his birthplace, 
Norbury Hall, 116, 159 


Clauson Sale of 17th century books, (Mem.), | 


452 
Clement (John), and his Books, an article on 
(Mem.), 218 


Cleopatra, a bibliography of, 93, 111, 177, 249 | 
Dilettanti, painting by Reynolds of the | 


Clubs : 
members, 82, 123, 159, 410; Easy Club, the 
Journal of, by Allan Ramsay, 154; Great 
Yarmouth Monthly Book Club, record of, 
997 


‘ 
Coates (George), Bishop of Chester, date of his | 


death, 1554, 241 
Cobham (Mr. Alan), his paper read to the 
Royal Aeronautical Soc., (Mem.), 217 
Cobourg. See Old Vic. 


Cobra poison, its effect on the “ heart-beat ” | 


of plants, (Mem.), 218 
Cock-fighting, revival of, in Ireland, (Mem.), 
9 


Coinage of the United States in London, 351 

Coins. ancient gold, discovered in Glasgow 
Cathedral, 1837, 387; Greek and Roman, ad- 
ditions to the British Museum, (Mem.), 56; 
Roman, found near Wigan, (Mem.), 146 

Coleridge (S. Taylor), his ‘ Ballad of the Dark 
Ladie,’, 8; and the phrase “ Freedom’s 
Shriek,” 23, 87 
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Collections of “strike newspapers,” (Mem.), 
397 

=. ancient, at Ballycastle, Ireland, 208, 
2 

Cologne, Roman 


(Mem.), 325 
Colour-blending, national aptitudes in, (Mem.), 
325 


settlement discovered at, 


Colouring, protective, allusions to by classical 
authors, ¢ 

Communion to the dying in absence of priest, 
pre-Christian rite, 224, 372, 430 

“Conclave Nel quale fi eletto Fabio Chiggi,’ 
1664, author and owner of, 461 

Confessions, ‘‘ white sheet,” in Churches, re- 

—corded instances of, 298, 337 

Consular jurisdiction, 11, 120 

Convict, escaped, commutation of the sentence 
on, (Mem.), 182 

Conzié (Louis de) bishop of Arras, 1769, family 
papers of, 330 

Cooper (Robert) of Harley Street, London, c. 
1820, his family, 460 

Corbet ( —e his poem ‘ Nonsense,” 

Coronet of a Baronet, 352, 411 

Corrie (Caroline) of Wellingborough, and Lin- 
ton of Gretna Green, 63 

Coste (M.), editor of ‘Les Caracteres de M. 
de la Bruyére,’ 1750, 370, 448 

Cosway, his picture ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ stolen 
and returned by the thief, (Mem.), 200 

Cosway family, 330 

County and shire, 
terms, 226, 340 

Cowell (George), scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1820, 226 

—" Yorks, sculpture on font, 244, 339, 
4 

Cowley (Abraham), b 1618, his mother, 172, 


distinction between the 





| Cradle-rocking before the church altar, an- 

| client ceremony revived, (Mem.), 110, 285 

| Cradock (Rev. J.) his “important discovery,” 

| ¢. 1819, 26 

| Crests: Dove volant azure issuing out of a 
mural crown or, 336; on the trunk of an 
oak tree fesswise proper a fox sejant, 304 

Crete, discovery of Minoan palace, (Mem.), 1 

| Cricket, hat-trick at Lords, (Mem.), 379 

| Cricket-match played in Australia by blind 

players, (Mem.), 348 

| Crier of town or city, origin and history of, 

| 44, 88, 124 

| Crime in the United States, statistics of, 

| (Mem.), 217 

Critics, the subject of a lecture and counter- 
lecture, (Mem.), 

Cromwell (Oliver), supposed mummified head 
of, 100, 155, 210, 283, 318, 353, 392, 407, 444; 

| a rebus of his name, (Mem.), 308 

| Crookshank (Col. C de W.) article on his 
‘Military Prints,’ (Mem.), 271 

Crucifixes, the Jansenist type of, 27, 426 

Culloden queries, 172, 231 

Cumae, the cavern at, (Mem.), 91 

“Curate’s egg,” origin of the phrase, 207 
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D 


Dairy feast, to be hela at Belfast, 170 
Dairymen, trade cards and billheads of, 13 
Danckelmann, (Caroline von), b. 1806, German 
poetess, 
“ Danskers, 
157 
Dante-an curiosity, 404 
D’Aranda (Paui), J.P. of Shoreham, Kent, c. 
1706, -his birthplace, 63, 104, 
“Dark Lady,” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
identity, 234, 341, (corrigendum, 360) 


” 


i “He % ing | 
= amiet,’ the meaning of, | Douglas (Jean), of Muirstown, her father, 44 





“Donkey” and “ass,” use of the words, 83, 

123, 17 

Donovan, his ‘ British Fishes,’ the illustra- 
tions in, 371 

Doughty, (Charles), two unpublished letters 
of, 1877, (Mem.), 272 


| Downing Street, No. 10, interesting letter on, 


| 


her | 


Darter or snake-bird, illustrations of, in Ne 


Times, (Mem.), 254 
D’Aubigni (Philip) English crusader, d. c. 1236, 
his tomb at Jerusalem, (Mem.), 91 
Daubigny (C. F.), his ‘ Bords de Riviera 
(Mem), 398 


Davenant (Sir W. ),; his poem ‘ Awake,’ 117, 161, 


979 


(Mem.), 272 

Dragon in place-names, 124, 

| Dragon-fly=the devil’s horse, 
239, 466 

“ Drama,” ‘“ dramatic,” 
(Mem.), 379 


04. 
legends of, 33, 


use of the words, 


|“ Draw a bead,” meaning of the phrase, 100, 
178 


’ sold, | 


269; anniversary of his baptism, (Mem), 163 | 


Day (Thomas) 1748-89, author of ‘ Sandford and 
Merton,’ his jcurnal, 82, 160 
Day and Wilkins as collaborators, 417, 436 
De la Rue, and a conspiracy to assassinate | 
William TIL., 
_® ay "Society, register of issued, 
(Mem.), 20 


Dekker (Thomas), cop of his ‘ The Blacke Rod 
and the White Rod,’ 1630. sold, (Mem), 200 
Delworth, Sussex, its "locality, 261 

Dene Hole, origin of the name, 299 

Denham (John) ot New Windsor, c. 1740, his 
parentage, 281 

=" (The Marquis) c. 1746, his family, | 


aia (Mr.), of Lockleys, Welwyn, his inven- 
tions, 442 

Dering (Sir Edward) and William Lambarde, 
e. 1587, 330 

Desaix de Veygoux (Louis-Charles-Antoine), 
- 1768-1800, French general, 14, 32, 89, 118 
Dessaix (General Joseph- Marie), 1764-1834, the 
statue of, 14, 32, 89, 

Devon parish registers, 278 

Dickens (C.), bibliography of his 
Parish,’ 64; his song ‘The Origin of the | 
Patten,’ 64; article on the chronology of 
his ‘ Pickwick,’ (Mem.), 308 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 135—194, 


199, 224, 225—283—320, 243-335, 351, 386, 398, 
424 
Dighton (R.), 1752-1814, his cartoons and 


caricatures, 303 

Dilettanti Club, ee by Reynolds, of the 
members, 82, 123, 2 : 

Dirgton, \carialcinsonhare village, its 
cality, 261 

Disraeli (Benjamin), Earl of es 
unpublished letter of, (Mem.), 1 

Dobson (Dr.), his nurse, aenerie. and the 
mutilation of Pudsey’s Bible, 209, 286, 320 

Dodshon (W.), married to Frances Henshaw, 
755, 404 

Dogs, ” ban-dogs, notes on, 6 

Doley family, arms of, 331 

Dolwyddelan, first glass window used in this 
country at, 1525, 153, 

Domestic service in 1770, a letter, 36 
‘Dominus,” as the title of a Bechelor of 
Arts, 188 


lo- 


© Our | 


| 





‘ 

| Drayton (Sir ae ad. 1417, inscription on 
his tomb, 208, 303 

Dress, children’s, i history of, 30, 71, 119, 
197, 463 

Drinks, the literature of, 32 

| Droste-Hiilshoff (Annette Elisabeth von), 1798- 
1848, German poetess, 369, 426 

*Drueth,” meaning of the ‘word, 154 

| Duane, Bray, and de Windt families, 81 


| Duccio, (Agostino di). c. 1418-c 1481, marble 
relief by, acquired by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, (Mem.), 200 


Dunmow flitch, similar custom observed at 
Wichnor, 1338, 441, 451 

Durham Cathedral ag Pudsey’s Bible, 
mutilation of, 209, 286, 

Dwarfs of the 18th fo Tosa 81, 121 

Dyer (John) his Life by Rev. R. A. W illmott, 
1855, 351 

| Dying for love, authentic instances of, 390 


“Each,” the obsolescence of, 116 

ee and the Wren, fable, 449 
ae ng and eruption of volcano, Japan, 
(Mem.), 

East Taian Company known as the “John” 
Company, meaning of the term, 442 

Eccles family, Irish family history, 77, 130, 
177, 349 

Ecclesiastical feast, “ Christ the King,” insti- 
tuted by Pope Pius XI., 1926, 8 


Editorial :— 


Alnod Cilt, 280 
nn (J. J.), Swiss painter, b. 
8 


** Bill of i 2? 323, 337 

Brawl, the, 3 

Dessaix: Al contemporary French 
generals, 15 

Great Se iar on Monthly Book Club, 
record of, 

“Mind your Ps and Q’s,” 100 

“Nation of a 317 

O Richard! O _ Roi! 190 

Pope Joan, 1 

——— (Duke of), his false. quantity, 


“ Whittage,” 261 
“Bi,” the pronunciation of, in English, 33, 


178 
Elephant fight, the story of, (Mem.), 254 


1762, 
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eens with four tusks, the existence of, 
(Mem.), 37, 73 
Ely Chapel, Holborn, jubilee celebrations, 
(Mem.), 451 
Emerson (Ralph Waldo), anniversary of his 
birth, (Mem.), 380 
Emigrants, French, family papers of, 330 
“‘Empathy,” origin and meaning of the word, 
243, 321 
Encyclicals, Briefs, Bulls, etc., the 
composers of, 461 
English, the date and circumstances of their 
coming to Britain, 383 
English College in Rome, threatened with 
demolition, (Mem.), 73, 109 
* Eowtes of flesh,” from an ancient cookery 
book, 10, 86 
‘ Ephesian Matron, The,’ by Petronius, biblio- 
graphy of, 371 
Epigram: Arcum Dola dedit patribus, dedit 
alma Sagittam, 133, 192 
Episcopal designations: Fulham, 99 
Epitaphs :— 
Fuit et vixit—Immo est & vivit, 187 
Heaven hath my soule in happiest ioye 
and blisse, 318, 356 
Quod fuit esse quod est quod non fuit esse 
quod esse, 89 
Stop! Reader here, until my Life you’ve 
read! 262, 303, 340 
Equator, speed of the Earth’s movement at 
the, 43, 177, 449 
Erasmus, the ‘ Adagio’ of, 
Stephanus, 388, 464 
Etherege (Sir George), d. 1691, his collection 
of books, 260 
Eton College, letter to, from Harrow, chal- 
lenging to cricket, 1805, (Mem.), 91 
Etymologies, Anglo-French, 
422, (corrigendum 468) 
Eustace (General J. S.) b 1760 an American, 
45 
“Evans” in the phrase “Smithfield horses 
journeying ‘ foreign for Evans’,” 279 
Evelyn (George), marriage licence of, c. 1705, 
13, 29, 67, 122, 269; his second marriage, the 
register or licence, 244, 303 
Evelyn (John), queries from his Diary, 388 


Excavations :— 


Athens, compensation to owners of de 
molished buildings, (Mem.), 146 

Berkswell, (Mem.), 56 

Cologne, (Mem.), 325 

Mallia, Crete, (Mem.), 1 

Mohenjodaro, (Mem.), 181 

Pulborough, Sussex, (Mem.), 253 

Sparta, (Mem.), 55 

Syria and Palestine, (Mem.), 200 

Ur of the Chaldees, (Mem.), 19, 272 
Eyton, his ‘Antiquities of Shropshire,’ 1854-60, 

sold, (Mem.), 452 


Papal 


F 


“FF. H. R.,” etching by, his name, 171 

Family histories, printed, a list of, 117, 197, 
303, 356 

Family muniments, places of deposit for, 
(Mem.), 146 


“ Aphannis,” | 


“sucre brulé,” , 


Farmers, their sons bakers and millers, 18th 
century, 406 

Fasti, Sir J. Frazer’s commentary on, (Mem.), 

| 99 ; 

| Fasti Consulares, newly discovered section of 

| the, (Mem.), 199 

| Fasting, dispensations from, still possible, 9 

| Fayum, discoveries at, (Mem.), 

| Fenner (George), c. 1566, his connexion with 

| the sixth Earl of Derby, 280, 340 

Fenton (Richard), his ‘Tour in Quest of 
Genealogy,’ 1811, 3 

Festiniog-ffestiniog, 
name, 389, 446 

Feuillerat ras gga his edition of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s works, (Mem.), 

* Fiancé,” and *“* betrothed.” use of the words, 
371 

“ Fiasco,” origin of the word, 31 

Fielding (Henry), Fielding’s descendant and 

namesake, his death, (Mem.), 110 

| Fieschi family of Italy, and the word “ fias- 

H co,” 31 

| Fire-back, lines on a, 83 

| Fires in the bush, the rate at which they ad- 

| vance. (Mem.), 128 

| Firth (Sir Charles), his contributions to the 

| ‘*D.N.B.,? (Mem.), 199 

| Firth, family of, in Yorkshire, 448 

| Fish from Lake Nyassa, collection of, received 

| at the Natural History Museum, (Mem.), 92 

| Fisher, and the conspiracy to assassinate Wil- 

liam IILI., 

| Flaubert (Gustave) and Froehner, 367; criti- 
cisms of, 371 

Fleetwood (Geoffrey) his will proved 1636, and 
Shakespeare’s will, 84 

| Fletcher (Phineas), volume of 

(Mem.), 399 

| Flints, picked, for road material, 265, 301 

Flowers and shrubs in old paintings, books 
on, 429 

| Flushing, the surrender of, Irish Legion at, 

C 9. 





derivation as a_ place- 





verse by, 


» 24 
| Fly-catchers, red-breasted, seen in England, 
{ (Mem.), 415 
| Fog, cattle choked by, at Islington Fat Stock 
Show, 1873, 82, 140 


Folk Lore:-- 


| 
Burial on north side of a church, 88 
Pigeons, 135, 427 

.'" acces magic in Greece, 186, 228, 263, 
| Warts, charming of, 12, 31, 86, 123 

| Fonts: at Cowlam, Yorks, sculpture on, 244, 
339, 411; square, at Marske-on-the-Sea, York- 
shire, 339; square, at Reighton, Yorkshite, 
339; ancient, at Settrington, Yorkshire, 224, 
339 


Fool, the advice of, quotations, 133 
| Forestry, progress of, (Mem.), 19 





| Forster (Maria Laura), 1817-1856, German 
poetess, 369 
Forth fon: 405 
Fortuny (Mariano), 1839, painter, visit to 
London, 298 
| Foster (Sir William), his ‘The Embassy of 


Sir Thomas Roe to India,’ 1614, (Mem.), 452 
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Founder’s kin, Oxford or Cambridge, privi- | 
leges of, 424, 464 
Foundling Hospital, London, the 

of the children, (Mem.), 45 

Fox-hunting and barbed wire, (Mem)., 55 
France, the birth-rate of (Mem. i 109: 
custom of taking ‘“‘ prénoms,”’ (Mem.), 1 
Franklin (Dr.), c. 1845, his air bath, 184, 
177, 286 


departure 


Bg 


| Clese-peduters, the ‘ Journal’ of, (Mem.), 290 


| Glass window, Rag first used in this country, 


Franklin (Sir John), the stores he took with | 


him in 1845, (Mem.), 290 
“ Freedom’s shriek,”’ poets’ use of the phrase, 


23, 8 
French Chapel, Paddington, 1791-3, 99, 137, 175 | 
91 


French chapels in London, 

French Protestant Chapel 
Lane, 250 

Froehner and Flaubert, 367 

Fulham, title of the Bishop of North 
Central Eurone, 

Fuller, his ‘ Holy Warre,’ a first edition, and 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems,’ 1640, (Mem.), 38 

Fullerton (Capt. W.), his preservation of the 
Snow Earl of Bute, 1767, 134 

Funeral cakes, the offering of, in the Greek 
Church, 26, 85 

Funeral custom. Benedictine, chalice broken 
over the grave 297 

Funerals and cahs, 


in St. Martin’s 


and 


314, 355, 
G 


410, 428 


1525, 153, 229 

Gleig (Charles Edward Stuart), 
Gordons, c. 1855, 442 

Gobbo family of Titchfield, 188, 286, 

‘ Gogy-o-gay,’ poem, the author, 390 

Goldwell family, 331 

Goodeve family, their portraits by 
Heaphy, 332 

Gorget of an Anglo-Saxon thrall, 297 
— (Henrietta), lady in waiting, c. 1650, 
424 


officer of the 


426 


Thomas 


Gordon, translation of his ‘ Itinerarium Sep- 
tentrionale,’ 42 


| Gower MS., whereabouts of, 389 


| Goya ,his portrait of the 


Marchioness of 
Villafranca, (Mem.), 379 

Grantley. See Berkeley. 

Gray, his MSS.. reference to, 
‘History of Durham,’ 31 

Gray (Thomas). date of his second visit to 
the Grande Chartreuse, (Mem.), 164; Nor- 
ton Nicholls’s letters to, 330 

Great Harlock, Sussex, its locality, 261 

Great Yarmouth Monthly Book Club, record 


of, 
Greek Church, 
cakes, 26, 85 


in Hutchinson’s 


custom of offering funeral 


| Greek hymns, list of editions of, 100, 158 


Gadbury family of High Wycombe, Bucks, 99 | 


Gamble (George), domestic servant, 1779, 


letter by, 367 
Games :— 


Loriot, 281, 338 
Pope Joan, 189, 232, 374 
“ Queen Nazareen,” 317 
Skipping, “" grande corde,” 317, 
Stootball. 3 
Tennis in gh c. 1460, 244 
* Ganion coheriga,” inscription on a brooch, 
the meaning of, 351, 429 
Garibaldi and Newcastle, (Mem.), 182, 250 
Gaskell (Mrs.), strike vocabulary of 
‘North and South,’ 389 
“Gate” in London street names, 353 
Genealogy, a new aid to, 404 


356 


her 


| Gregory (Wentworth), “eminent surgeon,” 
his wife, 

Gresse (Stephen), pen-man, street named 
after, 


Gretna Green marriages, 63 

Grimminck family, 44 

“Grosing irons.” in heraldry, 152, 194, 251 

Grossmith family, 280, 335 

Grundy (Mrs.). housekeeper of Hampton 
Court, (Mem.) 4. 

Grundy family. 224, 336 

Guardian, The, its eightieth 
(Mem.), 110 

Gueldres (Mary of), literary 1eferences to her 
tomb, 425 

* Guinea,” etymology of the word, 350 

Gun-flints, 265. 301 


anniversary, 


| Gwinnett (Button) of Georgia, killed 1777, his 


George III., his daughter Sophia, memoir or | 


life of, 172, 232, 304 

“ German legion,” at Colchester, 351, 431 
France, (Mem.), 128 

“ Gersan.” 
diary, 1817, 298 
Gerson (Jean), 
Imitation of Christ,’ 
Gibbon (Thomas), 
his posterity, 135 
Giggeius (Antonius), his ‘Thesaurus Linguae 
Arabicae,’ (Mediolani, 1631), 172 
Gingerbread and gilding, 134, 178, 230 

Girls dressed as boys, sympathetic magic, 186, 
228, 268, 302 

Gladiolus, the pronunciation of, 259 
Glasgow Cathedral, ancient gold coins dis- 
covered in, 1837, 387 


(Mem.), 1 


Dean of Oxrlicle, d. 1716, 


(Mem.), 74 
H 
Hamilton (James)=Juliana Potter, c. 1839, 11 


signature sold. 


| Hamilton (William), his ‘ Letters Concerning 
German Society, an act of amity by, towards | 


place-name in Washington Irving’s | 


and the age f of ‘ The | 





the Northern Coast of Antrim,’ =. 248 
Hamilton family, wills of, 220, 

Hamlet, some women who Boon acted the 
part, 11 

Hampden and Allen families, 245 


Hand-saw of the Japanese carpenter, the action 
of, 171 
Harberton Church, epitaph in, 1641, 187 


Harris (Joseph), 1743-1814, his musical works, 


152 

Harris (Dr. Robert), President of Trinity, his 
family, 136, 196, 247, 285 

Harrow School, letter from, to Eton, chal- 
lenge to cricket, 1805, (Mem.), 91 

Hathaway and Shakespeare families, extracts 
relating to, 133, 314, 350 
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Hats worn in the Royal Presence, 241 


Hat-trick, at Lords, overlooked by the spec- 
tators, (Mem.), 379 
Hawkesworth (John), LL.D., and Chevalier | 
Ramsay, 371, 427, 465 


— (Benjamin), his sixteen MS. volumes, 


Head (Dr.), his book on Aphasia, (Mem.), 361 

Heaphy (Thomas), his portraits of the Goodeve 
family, 332 

Heath (H.), artist, c. 1843-4, his abilities, 

Hebrew bridal customs and laws, 57 

Hebrew mnemonic, rime on the alphabet, 
189, 267 

Henry I., treasurers in Normandy under, 59 

Hensel (Luise), b. 1796, German poetess, 369, 
9 


261 


Henshaw (Frances), 1714-93, 
Society of Friends, 404 


preacher of the 


Heraldry :— 


A bend charged with three hounds cour- 
ants, 297, 337 

A cross (?  pattée); 
points, 26 

Albany, arms of the House of, 143, 197, 231, 


three stars of six 


266, 285, (corrigendum, 324) 
Argent, a chevron between three roses 


gules seeded proper, 62 
Arg., 


between three hurls azure, 424 


Sable a lion rampant or charged on the 
shoulder with an escutcheon, 389 
Sinclair, Barony of, motto and crest of, 461 
Sinister, Argent, three bars gemelles sable, 
over all a lion rampant gules, 261, 340 
Smart family, arms of, 152, 194, 251 
Spero infestis metuo secundis, 143 
Three garbs in two rows, two in top row, 
Visitations : 


question of fees, 406 


| Heralds and trumpets, 50 


| Histor ical Research, Institute of, 


/Hond and Hundy, 


a chevron gules with a crescent or 


Arg., a lion rampant with forked tail pur- | 


pure, crowned or, 424 


Argent on a bend sable three greyhounds | 


courant of the first, 337 

Azure, a bend or cottised arg. between six 
martlets of the second, 424 

Azure, a chevron between three crescents 
or, 424 

Az. a chev. betw. three taibots pass. or, 172 

Azure, on a bend or three fleurs-de-lis of 
the field, 195 

Azure, two falchions ppr. in saltire, 336 

Berens-Dowdeswell v. Holland Martin, 
(Mem.), 73, 146 

Doley family, arms of, 331 

Ermine two greyhounds courant per pale 
gules and sable, 143 

Grosing irons in saltire with a crescent in 
chief, 152, 194, 251 

Gu. a lion ramp. ar. a bordure engr. or, 27 

Gules on a bend between eight crosses 
croslet, 318 

Heraldic anomaly, 62 

Kelloway family, arms of, 152, 194, 

Knight Bachelors, the grant of a 
(Mem.), 307 

Multon family, arms of, 43 

Or a fess between three cross crosslets, 441 

Or a fess embattled counter embattled Gu. 
between three lozenges Sa., 441 

Pitnam, arms of, 336 

Red Hand, 10, 52, 142 

Royal Arms in churches, 172, 227, 
rigendum 360), 361 

Sable, a chevron arg. between three cres- 
cents or, 424 

Sable, a lion passant guardant arg., 424 


251 
Badge, 


301, (cor- 


Hicky (William), extracts from his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
458 


Higinbotham (Robert), c. 
parentage, 189, 247 

Hilary Law Term, origin of the name, 390 

Hindu Temple, snake living in, (Mem.), 379 

Historical MSS.. Royal Commission on, report 
of, (Mem.), 307 


1680, his wife’s 


progress of 


1830, 225 


the Library, (Mem.), 199 
Hodgson, his juvenile drama, c. 
Hoefnagel, his maps of cities “as seen from 

the air,” c. 1560, (Mem.), 344 
Holland (Henry), c. 1746-1806, architect, his 

family, 243, 335 
Holy Door, St. Peter’s, Rome, sealed, Christ- 

mas Eve, (Mem.), 1 
place-names, origin and 

meaning of, 389 
Honey, poisonous, 

gendum, 72 
Hook (Theodore), his unpublished Diary, 135 


made from aconite, corri- 


Hoole (Joseph), 18th century Divine, 88, (cor- 
rigenda 144) 

Horne (H. P.), his engravings sold at 
Sotheby’s, (Mem.), 416 


— for agriculture, defect in the supply 
(Mem.), 254 


| Bote family, 368, 429 


Household Cavalry, cuirasses worn by, 99, 138 

Houses of historical interest, (Mem:), 397 

Houses of Parliament, date of admission of 
ladies to, 171, 213 

Houses of turf built in a night, the tenure 
of, 352 

Howard (John), 
(Mem.), 56 

Howard family. of Tursdale, 64 

Hugo (Victor), unpublished letter of, 
182; his poem ‘ Le Chasseur Noir,’ 2 

“ Huirredem,” meaning of the word in con- 
nection with Osipium, 210 
ume, “ Poor Mr. Hume,” his identity, 279, 
322, 341, 358, 375 

Humour, a definition of the word, 332 

Hundy saa Hond, origin and meaning of 
place-names, 389 

Hurst family, 442 

Hussars, the’ Tenth, Py story that they “don’t 
dance,” 152, 195, 

Hutchinson, Bll in his 
Durham,’ to Gray’s MSS., 31 

Hutnage, a place-name of fairy-lore, 80 

Hyde Park Corner, date of setting back of the 
arch, 170, 412 

Hymn, Christmas, beginning | ““ Whence those 
sounds symphonious,” 210, 

Hymns, Greek, list of Rov Bs of, 100, 158 


bicentenary of his birth, 


(Mem.), 


‘History of 
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I 


‘Imitation of Christ, The,’ the authorship of, 
(Mem.), 182 

Imp of Lincoln, the legend of, 390 

Incumbents in country parishes of Kent, a suc- 
cession of,in the 15th century, 116, 174 

“Incurations and Pascals,”’ meaning of the 
words, 297, 356, 409 

Indiarubber, first use of, for billiard-tables, 33 

“ Indome,” origin and meaning of the word, 62 

Inner Temple, ancient institution, the Moot, 
revived, (Mem.), 56, 243 

Innys (W.), 18th century publisher, 33 

Inscriptions: Bampton Church, Oxon, 318, 356; 


Drayton (Sir John), on his tomb, 208, 263, | 


303; “‘Ganion coheriga,’”? on a brooch, the 
meaning of, 351, 429; Hans Pryst mutr ouden 
man, c. 1500, 262; Hotel de Ville, Antibes, 
298, 336; Lyme Regis church, 25; pewter 
candlestick, 210; Salt Tower, Tower of Lon- 
don, 298; Suffolk churchyard, relating to 
other counties and countries, 222, 256, 313, 
21 

Interrogation, note of, inverted, its use, 260 
Instrument makers, scientific, trade cards of, 


8 
Irish family history, 77, 130, 177, 220, 294, 349, 
402 


Irish Franciscan College, Rome, the garden 
to be expropriated, (Mem.), 109 

Irish language, endeavours of promoters of, 
(Mem.), 254 

Trish Legion at the surrender of Flushing, 
1809, 24 

Irvine (Mr. St. John), 
told by, (Mem.), 55 

Irving (Washington), fragments of poems in 
his writings, 172; quotations in his diary, 
1817, 298 

Isaiah, pronunciation of the name, 460 
Iscarius (Josephus) and the rime about stool- 
ball, 15, 32 

Islington Fat Stock Show, cattle choked by fog, 
1873, 82, 140 

“Tt takes nine tailors to make a man,” origin 
of the saying, 390, 427 

Italian debt to England, an amusing sugges- 
tion, (Mem.), 38 

Italian organ-grinders, the ‘passing of, 

(Mem.), 163 


J 


Jackson (John Baptist), c. 1750, his panoramic 
wallpapers, 369, 449 

James (Richard), husband of Shakespeare’s 
widow, and the First Folio, 435 

Jansenist crucifixes, the type of, 27, 426 


Japan, eruption of volcano and earthquake, | 


(Mem.), 380; and the new Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Theatre, (Mem.), 289 


Jellicoe (John), artist, c, 1888, his abilities, 261 | 
Jenkins (Henry), b. 1500, d. 1670, his longevity, | 


388, 

Jenkins (Thomas), soldier in 1st Regiment 
of Irish Legion, 24 

Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, 
future of, (Mem.), 253 
Joan of Arc, Ouida’s allusion to, 16 


the | 
' Lamington (Baillies of) their relation to Sir 








A cee 


depressing anecdote | 
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“John” Company, East India Company 
known as, 442 

Johnston (Dr. 
1627-1705, 244 

Jones (C. C.), his ‘ Recollections of Royalty,’ 
1828, 64, 106 

Jones (Erasmus), his ‘ Luxury, Pride 
Vanity,’ 27, 338 

Jones (James), founder of the Old Vic., his 
death 1828, 104 

Jones (John), illustrator of ‘ The Rambler,’ 
1791, 316 

Josephus, Old Slavonic MSS. of, and early 
Christianity, (Mem.), 271, 289 

Joy (William), known as the English Samp- 
son, 394 

Jurisdiction exercised by consuls, 11, 120 

K 

Kagwa (Sir Apolo) K.C.M.G., Prime Minister 
ot Buganda, to visit England, (Mem.), 272 

Kelloway family, the arms of, 152, 194, 251 

Kelly (Thomas) his hymn “ Whence come 
those sounds symphonius,’ 210, 251 

Kelly (William), of Churchboro’, Roscommon, 
his marriage, 153 

Kempis (Thomas &), and the authorship of 
‘The Imitation of Christ,’ (Mem.), 182 

Kent, 15th century, a succession of incum- 
bents in country parishes, 116, 174 

Kent, Welsh farm name, 12, 89, 429 

Kenwood, the Duelling Ground in, 
for the name, 116 

Kettle (Tilly), 1735-1786, portrait-painter, her 
marriage, 242, 449 

‘Key of Paradise,’ Popish book, c. 1623, 172 


Nathaniel) of Pontefract, 


and 


reason 


| King, privilege of covering before the, 241 


“King’s Inauguration,” in churchwardens’ 
accounts, 1754, the meaning of, 188, 393 

Kipling (Rudyard), his use of the 
“reward,” 152, 191 


word 


Kirby (Mary and Elizabeth) their children’s 


books, 371, 430 
Kirk, or Kirke, earliest 
church, or as surname, 
Kirkwell Cathedral, Orkney, human skeletons 
in pinewood chests, their identity (Mem.), 74 
Kitchener (Lord), his death, 187, 228, (corri- 
gendum 252), 285 


references to, for 


Kneller (Sir Godfrey), his portrait of Sir 
Phineas Pett sold, (Mem.), 398 

Knight Bachelors, the grant of a_ Badge, 
(Mem.), 307 

Knights of the Shire, lists of, 262, 320 

Kulmann (Elisabeth), 1808-1825, German 


poetess, 369 
L 


meaning of the word, 1768 and 


’ 


“ Labourer,’ 
1841, 39 


0 
| Lachen (General W.), mentioned in Washing- 


ton Irving’s diary, 1817, 298 _ 
Lade (Sir John) boon companion of George 
IV., 27, 412 
Ladybird, history of its name, 82, 408 
Lady-Day, Old. the sixth of April, 406 | 
Lambarde (William) and Sir Edward Dering, 
ce. 1587, § 


Wallace. 172 
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Lane (William), fellow at Trin, Coll. Cam- 
bridge, 1760, 425 

Langston family of Sarsden, Oxon, 85 

Latin, renderings of modern words, 368 

jon place-name meaning herb garden, 


Laune (Thomas de) his ‘ Anglice Metropolis, 
1690, 135 
Law of Property Act, and Lexington field 
farm, Notts., (Mem.), 2, 20 | 
Leach, his ‘Educational Charters,’ transla- | 
tion of excerpts from documents in, 369 
‘** Lecturette,” first use of the word, 133 
Lee (Sir Sidney), obituary notice, (Mem.), 181 
Leeds, the tercentenary of its foundation, 
(Mem.), 433 
Legend of the “Oil of God’s Mercy,” source | 
of, 441 
Leningrad, treasures of the Hermitage at, 
to be put up to auction, (Mem.), 272 
Lenton and Astley families, 315 
Leopard, man-eater, in the Garwhal district, 
(Mem.), 56 
Leper Hospital of St. James, Puckleshall, 
Tonge, date of foundation of, 
Lexington field farm, Notts., and the new 
Law of Property Act, (Mem.), 2, 20 
Libel, post mortem, prosecution for, 85 
Lille, English churches at, 281, 339 
Lincoln Cathedral, the repairs to, (Mem.), 19 | 
Lincoln Imp, the legend of, 390 
Linneus references, 101 | 
Linton (John) “ Priest,’ of Gretna Hall, d. 
1851, 
Lion, golden-maned, shot at Jhansi, India, | 
(Mem.), 379 
Litmopyrine, first use of the word, 411 | 
Lloyd (Renjamin), his marriage to a member | 
of the Reynolds family of Ireland, 117, 215 | 
Lloyd family, of Hafod Un Nos, ‘Denbigh- | 
shire, 226, 284 
Lloyd’s, their use of the word “ policy,” and 
the meaning * the letters “S.G.” 101, 138 | 
Lobb (Stephen), c. 1680, his manuscript Diary, 
243 
Londinium, the Forum of. reported  dis- 
covery at Gracechurch street, (Mem.), 110 
London :— 
Cobbled street, the last, 170 
French chapels in, 291, 391 
“Gate” in street names of, 353 
Growth of. in the 17th century, 259 
Hyde Park Corner, 170, 412 
Market Authority of, 260, 302 
Piccadilly, Green Park and turnpike 
gate, 13 
Poland Street, origin of the name, 104 
Prints and water-colours relating to, ex- 
hibitions of, (Mem.), 289 
River communication of, 99, 141 
Street-names, 31 
Wills of well-to-do traders, c. 1560, 461 
Windmills, 70 
Worship, places of, used as_ printing 
offices, 224, 322 
London. origin of the name, 42, 405, 448 
Longevity: Jenkins (Henry), 1500-1670, 388, 


’ 





44 
Lonsdale (Jane and James), d: 1827 and 1839, 
burial-place of, 424 


“Loriot,” word used in ‘Lorna Doone,’ the 
meaning of, 281, 338 

Lorrain (Claude), * drawings by, at the British 
Museum, (Mem. ), 128 
““ Losset,” meaning of the word, 171, 215 

Louette (Pierre), gardener, his memoir of 
Talma, (Mem.), 

Love, dying for, authentic instances of, 390 
‘ Lying jade,” rumour so-called, earliest’ quo- 
tation, 116 

Lyme Hegie, inscription in the church at, 25 

Late (H. F.), his portrait by Campanelli, 289 


McAnally (David), surgeon to the Armagh 
Militia, 1793, 279, 337 


| Mace (Daniel) church minister, d. 1753, his 


parents, 135 

Mace (Thomas) 1619-1709, musician, his 
parents, 135, 194 

Mace family, ‘410 . 

a sympathetic, in Greece, 186, 228, 263, 


Metllard (Mlle.), her portrait as Goddess of 
Reason, 332 

Maintenon (Madame de) and the Duc du 
Maine, (Mem.), 344, 428 (corrigendum 468) 

Majorca, Archduke Louis Salvator’s book on, 
244, 304 

Malthus family, 281, 341 

“Man in the Moon,” origin of the idea, 225, 

Manor Houses with dairying names, 27, 88 

Manors, progress in compiling a register of, 
(Mem.), 163 

Mansion House and Bethlem Hospital, and 
the Rawlinson portrait, 351, 428 

Manly (Professor), his lecture * S esl and 
the Rhetoricians,” (Mem.), 4 

Maps of cities “as seen from, ithe air,” by 
Hoefnagel, ¢ 1560, (Mem.), 34 

Marbeck (John), charged with edeuk: temp. 
Henry VIII., and pardoned, 441 

Marden Manor, Kent, a Survey of, 1652, 87 

Margezy, Cornish village, its locality, 261. 

Marine fauna of the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, modified by the Suez Canal, (Mem.), 


37 

Market Authority of the eeeepens, 260, 302 

Marks family, the arms of, 

Marlow (W.), his view of st. Paul’s Cathedral 
sold, (Mem.), 398 

Marriage by Scots law, performed by a minis- 
ter, (Mem. a 

Marriages, at Gretna Green, 63 

Marske-on-the-sea, square font at 

Martyn (Rev. John), of Kirkby am 1482, 


Marvell (Andrew), “1 eremeaaas of Hamp- 
ton Court Gardens, 2 : 
Mary. Queen of Scots, | her prayer “ O Domine 

Deus speravi in te,” 34, 117 
Mazzini, collection of books relating to, pre- 
sented to a Library at Oxford, (Mem.), 7% 
Medal, the legend on, its meaning, 64 
Medal of the "Wcisrmation period, the legend 
on, 243 
Medici (Catherine de) an address on, broad- 
cast, (Mem.), 74 
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Mediterranean, marine fauna of, modified by 
the Suez Canal, (Mem.), 37 

Men famous for feats of strength, 331, 394 

Mercurius Romanus, newspaper, 1706-1707, 422 

Mérode (Maitre de), picture ‘attributed to, 
with recent alteration in, (Mem.), 235, 323 
Merry (John and_ Robert) Westminster 
scholars, ec 1722, 85 

Meulan (Count of). See Waleran. 

Middlesex Hospital registers of In-patients, 
1778-1791, 152 

Milestones, the preservation of, 187, 268, 375 

— (Hugh), 1802-1856, his literary criticism, 


Mills on the river Wandle, 304 

“ Mincing mead,” meaniny of the term, 82 

“Mind your P’s nad Q’s,” origin of the say- 
ing, 100, 143 

Minoan palace, Mallia, Crete, discoveries at, 
(Mem.), 1 

we, Hebrew, rime on the alphabet, 189, 


Mohenjodaro, eng ge a (Mem.), 181 

Moon, influence of the, 1 

Moot, the, ancient institution ites at the 
Inner Temple, (Mem.), 56, 

Morris (Capt. T.) author of ‘ , or the 
Coal-black Maid,’ 1796, 27, 106, 140, 269 


Mottoes :— 


Courage and gaiety and the quiet mind, 53 
Fide sed pugna, 
Hortus utramque tulit et nos meditemur 
in horto, 224, 285 
Tlloesco lumine solum, 261, 340 
Rinasce piu gloriosa, 461 
Spero infestis metuo secundis, 143 
Sua tela tonanti, 120 
Mottoes in Christmas crackers, authors of, 45 
Mount of Olives, Jerusalem, the future of, 
(Mem.), 253 
** Mouth-joke,” 
338 


Multon family of Gillesland, the arms of, 43 | 

Mundy, Munday, etc., derivation of the sur- 
name, 390, 448 

Municipal “ Standard of Honour,” what it 
consists of, 

Musters, certificates of, temp. Henry VIII., 
244, 373 


instrument of torture, 226, 304, 





N 


“Nailing the colours to the mast,” earliest 
use of the phrase, 115, 196 

Names, Trish, changed in America, 370 
‘Naney Dawson,’ “new song,’ 1766, 135 
Naples in Beckford’s day, 423 

Napoleon. See Bonaparte. 

Nateby, Lancashire, its locality, 261, 303 
‘Nation of shopkeepers,” first use of the 
phrase, 317 

Natterhouse (Rev. Joseph), of Queen’s Coll., 
Oxon, d. 1787, 332 
‘Natural History.’ title, author, 
and date of, 406, 446 
Navy, wig and pigtail in the, 33 
Nelson (Lord), two letters of, dated 1787 | 
(Mem.), 55 


publisher 





' 152 
Norbury Hall. 


‘New English Dictionary,’ 11—393, 115—196, 
116, 134, 135—175, Pg 243—321, 261—321— 
(corrigendum 360), 468 

Newbury, a pancake custom of, (Mem.), 146 

Newcastle House, Clerkenwell, the exact site 
of, 100, 142 

News- letter, Mage Tibbalds, 
priest, c. 1695, 

Newton (Sir lle evidence of the truth cf 
stories of, 

Nicholas (John), Count Windisch-Greetz, 1744- 
1802, author, his writings, 226 

Nicholas (Norton), his letters to Gray, 330 

Nicknames, Parliamentary, 358 

“ Nihil agit frustra,”’ the truth of the maxim, 


written to 


98 
$e — facit saltum,” the truth of the axiom, 


” explanation of the words, 


“Nondum Metam, 

birthplace of Lord Chancellor 
€ larendon, 116, 

Norge. semi-rigid airship, 
North Pole, ‘(Mem.), 345; 
May 13, (Mem.), 361 

Norton (Lady), mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary, 
388 

Nostalgia, Swiss, ‘ 
100, 139, 173, 356, 393, 

Notre Dame of Paris, the chimaeras of, 134 

‘“Nukhbat Esh-shakib,’ Arabic MS. in the 
John Rylands Library, (Mem.), 74 


0 


its flight over the 
landed in Alaska, 


‘ proverbial,” the reason for, 


Obituary :— 


Anderson (Peter John), 396 
Lee (Sir Sidney), (Mem.), 181 
Rotton (John Francis), 3 
Offamilio (Walter), builder of Palermo 
Cathedral, 1170-85, 221, 293, (corrigendum 360) 
Officers, British, in the Venezuelan army, 81 
Oglethorpe (Gen. J. E.), b. 1694, and the ex- 
pedition to St. Au ustine, Florida, 399 
Oil-painting, origina sought, 45 
Olav, the name in Oxfordshire, in the 13th 
century, 98 
Old Lac y-Day, the sixth of April, 406 
Old Vic, the founder of, 104 
— trees and Alexander’s army, (Mem.), 
Organ. agi 


Italian, the 
fem.), 


Orlebar (Richard), 
of his MSS, 
Orlebar family papers, 
(Mem.), 146 

Ormskirk and Prescot theatres, 63 

Os (J. van.) sale of a picture by, (Mem.), 


passing of, 
of Hinwick, whereabouts 


the publishing of, 


398 

Osireion, at Abydos, Upper Egypt, discoveries 
in, em.), 145 

Ostend, the English church at, war memofies, 
219 


Osterley Park visited by Queen Elizabeth, to 
be let furnished, (Mem.), 

“ Othedraw,” use of the word, 1478, 81 

Otway (Thomas), additional material for a 
life of, 75 


| Ouida, her allusion to Joan of Arc, 16 
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oe Hall, Cheshire, fatal fire at, (Mem.), 

‘... Bill, a Parliamentary mystery, 225, 
264, 284, 321 

Over- “Lyppiat Manor and Richard Whitting- | 
ton, 385 

Owen (Dame Alice), School at 
founded by, 1613, (Mem.), 20 

Owst (Dr. G. R.), his 
England,’ (Mem.), 416 

Oxford (Lord), his address on classical learn- 
ings in the 16th century, (Mem.), 218 


Oxford, Department of Spanish proposed for, 
(Mem.), } : F 

Oxford at the Reformation, University author- 
ities, 389, 427, 465 

Oxford scholars, four, 1256-7, 329 | 

Oxhill, Warwick, list of incumbents, 389, 431 ' 

P 
““Pace ” and “ stride,” the definition of, 375 


Paillou (Peter), c. 1763-1800, miniature painter, 
15 


Paillow. See Paillou. 
Palestine and Syria, excavations in, (Mem.), | 
9 


Palmerston (Lord), his birthplace, (Mem.), | 


Pancake custom of Newbury, (Mem.), 146 
Panorama, Peristrephic, 
1826, 458 


Papal Bulls, Briefs, Encyclicals, etc, the com- | 


posers of, 461 
Paris; custom or re-naming the streets of, 
a. .), 38; Notre Dame, the chimaeras, of, 
Parish registers of Devon, 278 
Parker and Phillips families, 153 
Parliamentary nicknames, 358 
Parr (Katherine), her daughter, 353, 411 
reer, the growing scarceness of, (Mem.), 


**Pascals and Incurations,” 
words, 297, 356, 409 

*“*Paul Pry,” person so called, ec. 
identity, 99, 142 

Paulet or Poulett family, 316 

Paxton (W.), married to Frances 
1745, 404 

Pendergrass, and the conspiracy to assassinate 
William IIl., 

Pendulum, the movement of, 44, 177, 449 

Pepys (Samuel), his eyesight, 11, 49; new 
letters of, (Mem.), 73; his varnished paper, 
1666, 83; and ‘ My Calligraphical Collection, 
put together 1700,’ (Mem.), 

Petitot, his miniature of * aS sold, 
(Mem.), 272 

Petrarch, his lament over the death of his 
bailiff, 1352 52, 887 

Petronius, “The Ephesian Matron’ by, biblio- 
graphy of, 

Pevensey Castle, a gift to the nation, (Mem.), 
8 


meaning of the 


1850-64, his 


Henshaw, 


182 
Phillips, story of “the wrong Phillips,” 25 
Phillips, two eminent lawyers of the name, 25 
Phillips and Parker families, 153 
Physician, English, at Antwerp in the 17th 


century, (Mem.), 344, 428, (corrigendum 468) 


Islington | 


‘Preaching in Medieval | 


at Spring Gardens, | 


Ee Physiongtrace,” predecessor of the meu 
| graph, (Mem.), 163 
| Picadilly Circus, prior to the construction of 
| Regent Street, 299 
Piccadilly, Green Park and turnpike gate, 13 
‘Pickwick, The Chronology of,’ two ‘articles 


on, 459 
| Pictures :— 
| Children of the King and Queen of 
| Bohemia, by Cornelius Poelemberg, «. 
1628, 21 ; 
Cosway’s ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ (Mem.), 200 


Dutch panel picture, inscription on, 262 
Madonna and Child attributed to the 
Maitre de Mérode, Mem.), 235, 323 
| Prints and water-colours relating to Lon- 
don, exhibitions of (Mem.), 289 
Romney, Reynolds, Antonio Moro, Nat- 
tier, Gainsborough, Boucher, and 
| Drouais, the sale of, 367 
The Death of Tom Moody, by Dean Wol- 
stenholme, Junr., 100 
| Pigeons, custom of placing them near the dy- 
ing, 135, 427 
_ Pigott (Harriott), 1758-1839, her 
of Fashion,’ 29 
| Pigtail and wig, as details of naval uniform, 
33 


‘A Woman 


| Pilgrimage of Grace, whereabouts of a ban- 


neret of, since 1886, 25, 160 
Pisa Cathedral, unveiling of restored pulpit, 
(Mem.), 


| Pitman of Quarley, Hants, arms of, 336 
' Pitt (William), his play, ‘ Laurentius, King 
of Clarinium,’ 370 


Place Names :— 


Broxa, 460 
| Christmas, 442 
Dene Hole, 299 
Dragon in, 124, 304 
Drakehord, Drakestone, re akelow, 
Festiniog-fiestiniog, 389, 
Hond and Hundy, 389 
Hutnage, 80 
Kent, farm name in Wales, 12. 89, 129 
Laughton, 30 
Laxton, Lexington, 
London, 42, 405, 448 
Redditch, 461 
Rotten Row, 315, 373 
Rumania, 465, 87 
Selborne, 117, 394 
Silpho, 460 
Walthamstow Slip, 210, 246 
Wapping, 189, 250, 393 
ge g Sussex, the pronunciation of, 
(Mem.), 2 
‘Plague, A Chronicle of, 1348- P. » (Mem.), 399 
sage bibliography of, 316, 
Plas Newydd, “ show-place ” 
to be sold, (Mem.), 452 
Plays, old, Welsh characters in, 201 
Plays produced in London, played over a 
thousand times, 461 
leydell- Bouverie family, streets named after, 
210, 424 


124, 304 


(Mem.), 2, 20 


es Llangollen, 





Pleydell Court, Pleydell Street, origin of the 
names, 210, 424 
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Plonnies (Luise von), 1803-1872, German poet- | 
ess, 369, 427 — | 

Plough, Egyptian, 
(Mem.), 110 | 

“Plus fours,” made in linen, (Mem.), 254f 
meaning and origin of the expression, 51, 159 

Plutarch on protective ones _ 368 

Poe (Edgar allan), two early pu lications of, | 
41 | 


Poelemberg (Cornelius), his picture ‘ The 
Children of the King and Queen of Bohemia,’ | 
c. 1628, 21 

Poem on the merits of alcoholic liquor and. | 
tobacco, 83 

Poetesses, German, of the 19th century, 369, 426 | 

Pogson (Major), appointed official water-diviner 
at Bombay, (Mem), 325 | 

Poland, origin of the street-name in London, | 


unearthed at Thebes, | 


104 
“Policy,” Lloyd’s use of the word, 101, 138 
Pollet family, 153 | 
Polyglot Bible, 1657, letters R.K. on the) 
volumes, 63, 104 | 
“Poor John,” meaning of the term, 442 | 
Pope Joan, history of the game, 189, 232, 374 
Popham (Stephen), M.P. 1776-83, his father, 442 | 
Porchester Castle, a gift to the nation, (Mem.), | 
182 | 
“Portmanteau,” or fusion words, 328 | 
Poster for recruiting, 1811, (Mem.), 344 | 
Posting-station, Roman, discovered near Pul- | 
borough, Sussex, (Mem.), 253 
Potato in the 17th century, 424 
Potter (Juliana)=James Hamilton, c. 1839, 11 | 
Pound sterling, derivation of the term, 389, | 
427 
Poulett. See Paulet. oad 
Powers of arrest, “possessed by every citizen,” 
135, 192 
Precedent, and the laws of war, 101 
Prenoms, other than baptismal names, a cus- 
tom in France, (Mem.), 109 
Prescot and Ormskirk theatres, 63 
Presence-chamber, the history and rules of, 
26 


President Roosevelt, rescuer of the crew of the 
Antinoe, (Mem.), 92 ; 
Price (Sir C, R.) his Catalogue Raisonne of 
Matthews’s Theatrical Gallery, 1659-1833, 423 
Price (Thomas), of the Star, Holborn, 1671, 
299, 339 ate 
Price (Walter), of Denbigh, his letter to Mr. 
Curll, 1738, 352 Z 
Priests hung from the of their 
churches, 389, 426 
Pringle, “to pringle,” a new verb, 62 
Prints and water-colours relating to London, | 
exhibitions of, (Mem.), 289 
Prisoners, English in Denmark, 1812, 8 | 
Pritchard (Love), “King of Bardsey,” his 
death, (Mem.), 290 
“ Procestioniose Barril,”’ meaning of, 1698, 261, | 
300, 374, 430 
Proverbs and Phrases :— 
A nation of shopkeepers, 317 | 
By and large, 209, 249 
By heart, 296 
Curate’s egg, 207 | 
Draw a bead, 100, 178 
Gilt off the gingerbread, 134, 178, 230 


steeples 


| Pupil’s epigram, 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 


He who knows not, and knows not that 

a" knows not, is a fool; shun him, 369 
5 

i sabi nine tailors to make a man, 390 


27 
Mind your P’s and Q’s, 100, 143 

Nailing the colours to the mast, 115, 196 
Nihil agit frustra, 98 . 

Non facit saltum, 98 ; 
Possession is nine points of the law, 29 
Raining cats and dogs, 425 

Ringing the changes, 44, 106 

To catch on the hop, 331, 394 

To take wine with, 116 

Upper classes, 406 

Wick as a scopril, 370, 428, 447 


| Psalter, Latin, the Pope’s gift to the Canons 


of St. Peter’s, 61 
Pryce (William) M.D., of Redruth, Cornwall, 


ec. 1790, 461 


| Public Record Office. See Record Office, Public 
| “ Publisher,” early use of the word, 32 


Publishers, French, of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, 10 

Pugin (A.N.W.), whereabouts of his letters 
and diaries, 224, 284 

Pulteney Hotel, Piccadilly, date of its open- 
ing, 260, 302, 322 

Punishments, examples 
article on, (Mem.), 19 
t 133, 192 

Pyr, Sussex, its locality, 261 


Q 
Queen Mary, her life written by Miss Kathleen 
Woodward, (Mem.), 
ae Nazareen,” a game, how it is played. 
‘ 


from an amusing 


Quotations :— 


A garden is a place for flowers, 332 
A party in a parlour, 226, 286 
a aia city half as old as Time, 298 


A snake baked a hoe cake, 172 

And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusko fell, 
23, 87 

As a white candle, (Mem.), 379 

As careful mothers do to sleeping lay, 154 

At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, 371, 449 

— in a quart of maligo, right true, 

But who forgets that white discrowned 
head, 173, 

By many a temple half as old as Time, 338 

Courage and gaiety and the quiet mind, 53 

Dreamer of dreams, we take the taunt 
with gladness, 318 

Et usque ad nubes veritas tua, 262 

Ex parvo satis, 262 

Expeditum morti genus, 53 

Fair as some classic dome, 173, 233 

Fair Margaret from the turret head, 173 

For every atom is a living thought, 353 

Fortior est qui se quam qui fortissima 
vincit, 83, 141 

Gogy-o'say sings the bird of brown breas* 
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Quotations :— 

Guard well thy thoughts; our 
are heard in heaven, 318 

Hortus utramque tulit et nos meditemur 
in horto, 224, 285 

How stands the glass around? 173, 233 

I take the gods to witness I would rather 
— a fair body than a king’s crown, 
19 

I would not give much for the religion of 
any man, whose cat and dog are not 
the better for it, 135, 178 

Ladies, these musical occasions, 129, 214 

Like to the thundering tone of unspoke 
speeches, 97, 129 

Lying jade, 116 

Men write on the earth 
legend, 83 

Mori expeditum genus, 53 

Mundus mundulus in mundo immundo, 124 

My heart is like a nest of unclean birds, 
353 

Now Springs companions, favouring gales, 
371 


thoughts 


in time their 


O Lord, my God, I have trusted in Thee! 
34, 117 ir 

O Pleasant Stream, whose living Waves, 
292 


O the Devil was dressed in his Sunday 
best, 443 : 

O tu severi religio loci, (Mem.), 164 

Opportunity is not a passing angel that 
knocks at the door but once, 83, 412 

Out of my country and myself I go, 117, 
161 

Pours on the town its 
smile, 172 

Prophecy is the most gratuitous form of 
error, 83 

Sanctitas in injustitiam, 262 

Sapientia in stultitiam, 262 

Should the rude hand of care wound my 
partner in life, 172 d ‘ 

Smithfield horses journeying ‘foreign for 
Evans,’ 279 

Still as I view each well known scene, 173 

Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prété, 


most refulgent 


1 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 
117, 161, 269 

The sun my flaming brother is, 83 

The tears shed must ever fall, 173 

The waters were his winding sheet, 187, 
228, 285 

These were his traits of worth, 172, 233 

Though my perishing ranks should be 
strewed in their gore, 173, 233 

Thus mourns my Soul and her Com- 
plaint, 292, 391 

Tide flowing is feared, for many a thing, 
1 


0 

Time, I ask thee not to steal away, 190 

To take wine with, 116 

Truth is not always most true when it is 
naked, (Mem.), 2 ee 

’Twas strength to be with him: now it is 
strength to remember him, 

Un pied dans le cercueuil, 101 

Un sot ovelquefois ouvre un avis impor- 
tant, 133 





Quotations :— 


Unknown to all is he who sleeps, 27 

When a twister a twisting doth make him 
a twist, 353 

by mine eyestrings burst in death, 82, 


1 
When they came to the Shawburn, 298 
Whence those sounds symphonius? 210, 


25 

While his go up into the brain, mine go 
up the chimney, 83 

Willy Wassel, Stands in his castle, 173, 233 

You cannot disprove a prophecy; you can 
only disbelieve it, 83 


R 


“Rabbit in the Moon,” origin of the idea, 
225, 281, 428 

Rabelais, 1483-1553, his saying “‘ Un fol en- 
seigne bien un sage,’ 133 

Radnor Park, Kent, of 17th century, 406 

“ Raining cats and dogs, origin of the phrase, 
49. 


Rainsford documents, abstracts from, in the 
Public Record Office, 165, 203, 236, 276, 309, 


345 
Raleigh (Sir Walter) his ‘ History of the 
World,’ sold, (Mem.), 434 
Rambler, The, illustrators of, 1791, 316 
eer (Allan), the Scots poet, his poems, 


Ramsay (Chevalier) and John Hawkesworth, 
LL.D., 371, 427, 465 

Rawlinson portrait, Bethlem Hospital and the 
Mansion House, 351, 428 

“Reasonable ” and “ reasonably,” the defina- 
tion of, 388 

Rébelliau, and the ‘ Panégirique de St. Fran- 
cois de Paule,’ of 1660, 390 

Record office, Public, abstracts from Rains- 
ford documents, 165, 203, 236, 276, 309, 345 

Recruiting poster, 69th Regiment of Foot, 
1811, (Mem.), 344 

Red hand, its use as symbol, 10, 52, 142 

Red Sea marine fauna, modified by the Suez 
Canal, (Mem.), 37 

Redditch, origin of the place-name, 461 

Regatta, the oldest in England, 1834, 296, 336 

“—e. Royal Roussillon, the white plume 
of, 

Regiments: old British, sidélights on, 257 


Registers, parish, of Devon, 278 » 


Reighton, square font at, 339 

Religion and common speech, 117 

“ Reward ”=mythical person, use of the word, 
152, 191 

Reynaud (Theoph‘ius) and Clement Scott, 370 

Reynolds (J. H.), his ‘Ode on the overthrow 
of Napoleon,’ 459 

Reynolds (John) 1792-1868, writing master, 140 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua) his painting of the 


ees of the Dilettanti Club, 82, 123, 159, 
a Some families of Co, Leitrim, Ireland, 117, 
alo 
Reynolds family, Irish family history, 220, 402 
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Rimes '— 


Alaph was an ox, and here is its head, 189 
At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, 371, 449 | 


Rimes of book- borrowers, 16, 104, 142, 196, (cor- | 


rigendum, 216) 


of promise of marriage, 


(Mem. ), 
ae i? the changes,” 
106 


—. communication of London, 99, 141 


meaning of the phrase, | 


Roberts (Anthony) S. J., author of ‘ Clavis | 
Homerica,’ 1636, 209 

Roberts (John), illustrator of The Rambler, 
1791, 316 


oe (Alphonse de), b. 1812, date of his death 


se Hodetelde Libera Capella,’ Bapchild, Kent, 
the history of, 188 

Roland (Mme.), miniature of, (Mem.), 92 

Rollinson, family, 67, 122 

Roman Catholic books, 17th century, 172 

Roman coins, found near Wigan, (Mem.), 146 

Roman posting-station, discovered near Pul- 
borough, Sussex, (Mem.), 253 

Roman riverside wharf above London, dis- 
covery of, (Mem), 415 

Roman trade organizations, research on, 261 

Rome: English College, threatened with demoli- 
tion, (Mem.), 73, 109; Irish Franciscan Col- 
lege, the garden to he expropriated, (Mem.), 


Romeo, some women who have acted the part, 
115 


“ Rose guinea,” a coin so called, 316 

Rotten Row, as street-name and place-name, 
315, 373 

Roubaix, English churches at, 281, 339 

Rouen (John), died aged 172, 447 

Rouen (Sarah), died aged 164, 447 

Round-house, place of imprisonment, deriva- 
tion of the name, 261, 340, 394 

Roussillon, French Grenadiers of, the white 
plume of, 13 

“ Row,” origin of the word, 135, 175 

Rowe (John), Jesuit, author ef the treatise 
“De aequivocatione,’ 370 

Royal Arms in churches, een of, 172, 
227, 301, (corrigendum 360) 3 

Rubenstein, an amusing story Ptiiek: 142 
“ Rumania,” the spelling of the name, 45, 87 

“ Running cashes,”’ meaning of the phrase, 16 

Russell family, 443 

“Rustler,” Canadian expression. 
116, 195 


its meaning, 


“ ee on a Lloyd’s policy, the meaning of, 
Sagas, Old Norse, copies of, 16 

St. Andoche, ¢«. A.D. 212, mentioned in the 
memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 68 

St. Blaise, festival of, —_ the “ benediction 
of the throat,’’ (Mem.), 

St. Christopher, a paper ba the baptism of, 
(Mem.), 3 

St. Cybi’s with, Holyhead, interior, previotis 
to restoration, 209 

St. Francois le Paule, the ‘ Panégirique de’ 
quoted by Rebelliau, 390 


| St. Magnus, 


St. George’s Day in the Prayer Book Kaien- 
ars, 314 

St. Isidore, Irish Franciscan College in Rome, 
ao of the gardens, proposal, 
(Mem.), 


109 
Ring, engagement, ownership of, after breach | m Jacques (le Chevalier de), c. 1572, his life, 


St. John the Baptist Hospital, Ripon, hiatus 
in the list of Masters, 223 

St. John Chrysostom, churches under his invo- 
cation, 11, 52 

his skeleton discovered in Kirk- 
wall Cathedral, Orkney, (Mem.), 74 

St. Magnus the Martyr, plate and relics of 
exhibited, (Mem.), 398 


/ St, Mary of Egypt, dedications, 25, 159 


St. Mawes Castle, historical dato about, 33, 50, 


230, 337 
St. Peter’ s, Rome, the Holy Door, (Mem.), 1 
St. Rognv ald, his skeleton discovered in Kirk- 
wall Cathedral, Orkney, (Mem.), 74 
St. Spiridion, Bishop of Cyprus, his bones as 
heirlooms, (Mem.), 2 
St. Thomas, his Oy age to the Elder Brother 
in the Prodigal Son, 
Salt, the use and lien of, 10, 412 
Salt Tower inscriptions, Tower of London, 298 


| Salvator (Archduke Louis) his book on Ma- 


| Sea-calf, 


jorca, 244, 304 
parca epitaph on, 262, 303, 340 
San Gregorio Magno ” Church, Rome, stolen 
painting from, in England, 461 
Sandwich (Henry of), Oxford scholar, c, 
GY 


Sargent (John), 
(Mem.), 271 

“ Schedule,” 
word, 331 

“ Schola Tanie,” c. 1617, its history, 461 

School-boy “ howler,” idea incorrectly caught, 
133 

Scott (Clement), against whom a Tractate was 
published, c. 1660, his identity, 370 

Scott (Sir Walter) his saying on the view from 
Eildons. 45: his description of the dress of 
a thrall, 297 

“ Scrimshanking ” 
word, 226 

its hair, after death, affected by the 
tide, 107 

Sea-gulls, fishermen complain of the number 
of, (Mem.), 

Seebohm (Dr, Frederic). his ‘ane English Vil- 
lage Community,’ (Mem.), 

Segar and Edmondson’s ‘ in site Genealo- 
gicum,’ 1764-84, (Mem.), 452 

Selborne, origin of the place-name, 117, 394 

Selvein, 12th century surname, 134, 176 

Sepulture, places of, of “ persons of quality,” 
299, 338 

Settrington, Yorks, ancient font at, 224, 339 

——- (Robert), M.P., Hendon, 1552-3, 154, 


 ... (W.), a sheet of the first edition 
of his ‘ Poems,’ 1640, discovered, (Mem.), 38; 
his will, the stigma removed, 39, 84, 101; 
his ‘ Twelfth Night,’ the second title, 44, 104. 
141; meaning of “ Danskers” in ‘Hamlet,’ 
99, 157; number of visitors to his birthplace, 
(Mem.), 145; and Sir William Davenant, 


1256, 
article on lithographs of, 


prorunciation and spelling of the 


=tax dodging, origin of the 
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(Mem.), 163; the “‘ Dark Lady ” of his son- 
nets, 243, 341, (corrigendum), 360); the 
Baconian authorship of his plays discussed 
in a French Soabadl, (Mem.), 289; his ‘ The 
Phoenix and the Turtle,’ 330. 412; plays of 
the First Folio, the publication of, 435; first 

_ edition of his ‘Much Ado,’ sold, (Mem.), 452 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, burnt down, (Mem.), 181; Japanese 
interest in, (Mem.), 289 


Shakespeariana :— 


Hamlet, Act I. se. iv., 
eale,” 422, 434, 451 
Hathaway and Shakespeare families, ex- 
tracts relating to, 133, 314, 350 
Some women Hamlets and Romeos, 115 
_. Timon of Athens, 273, (corrigendum 360) 
Sharp (Ann), Jane Austen and, 151 
Shay (Frank), his ‘A Manual for Little 
Theatres,’ (Mem.), 416 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), correspondence on his 
religion, (Mem.), 199 
© ~: areal (of hides), meaning of the word, 
4 


“the dram of 


Ship, methods of “‘ heaving-to” in a_ gale, 
(Mem.), 127 

Ship stranded near Troon in the Clyde, points 

_of law in the case of, (Mem.), 181 

Ships, the collecting of models of, (Mem.), 344 

Shire and county, distinction between the 
terms, 226, 340 





Shrubs and flowers in old paintings, books on, 
429 

“Sigma,” author c. 1903, his identity, 299, 338 | 

Signatures to American-Indian treaties, 1677, | 


Silpho, origin of the place-name, 460 
Silvanus, Selvein, 12th century surnames, 134, 


176 
Silver, Chinese, dating from the 9th century, | 
at the British Museum (Mem.), 433 
Simnel cakes, derivation of the name, 262 
Sinclair, Barony of, motto and crest of, 461 
Skin, human, books bound in, 459 
Skipping, “‘ la grande corde,” 317, 356 
Skottowe, a tragedy of 1836, 81 
Sloane (Sir Hans), his ‘‘ milk chocolate,” 11, | 
393 
Slot-macihines, the earliest known, 69 
Smart (Rev. Daniel), of Oxhill, Warwick, 1560, | 
389, 431 | 
Smart (John), miniature painter, paper on, | 
(Mem.), 254 | 
Smart family, the arms of, 152, 194, 251 
“Smithfield horses journeying ‘foreign for | 
Evans ’,”” meaning of the phrase, 1838, 279 
Snake living in Hindu Temple, (Mem.), 379 | 
Snake-bird or darter, illustrations of, in The | 
Times, (Mem.), 254 | 
Soane (Sir John), date of his birth, c¢. 1753, 
134, 195, 247 


Songs and Ballads :— 


Auld Lang Syne, (Mem.), 74 
Nancy Dawson, 135 

O Richard! O mon Roi! 190, 304 
Off she goes again, 299 

Origin of the Patten, 64 

Sumer is icumen in, 135, 176 


We take him from the city or the plough, 


Sophia (Princess), daughter of George III, 
memoir or life of, 172, 232, 304 

Sotheby’s, sale of books printed on vellum, 

_ (Mem.), 399 

Sowerby (William), references to his ‘ Lin- 
naeus’s Dream,’ and ‘ Linnaeus on the Study 
of Nature,’ 101 

Spanish Department of, proposed for Oxford, 

_ (Mem.), 38 

Sparta, result of excavations at, (Mem.), 55 

Speculum, Journal of Mediaeval Studies, the 
first number, (Mem.), 163 

Stael (Mme. de), death of her son Alphonse 
de Rocca, 9, 67 

Stage waggon, 
print of, 

Stained glass, English, announcement of a book 
on, (Mem.), 361 

Stained glass windows, article on the making 
of, (Mem.), 164 

Stamps, travel stamps, sold by Railways and 
Steamship Companies, (Mem.), 92 

“Standard of Honour,’ Municipal, what it 
consists of, 243 

Stanfardt, resident of the Elector Palatine at 
the Court of James IT., 44 

Stanley (William), sixth Earl of Derby, and 
George Fenner, 280 

Star tavern, Holborn, c. 1671, 299, 339 

Stationers’ mg regulation altered, in 
force since 1403, (Mem.), 434 

Steele (Sir Gavin), his family and descendants, 
244 


> 


17th century, contemporary 


Stephanus of Byzantium, “ Aphannis ” in his 
dictionary, 388, 464 

Sterne (Laurence) and Lord Aboyne, 65 

Stirling (Earl of), his portrait, 172, 231 

Stone, Fasti Consulares, newly discovered sec- 
tion of the, (Mem.), 199 

Stones of London, last cobbled street, 170 


| Stoolball, rime about the game, 1130, 15, 32 


Straight (Sir Douglas) author, pseudonyms 
“Sidney Daryl” and “ Sigma,” 299, 338 


| Stratford-on-Avon, the changing of historical 


names, (Mem.), 146 

Street-names; Bouverie Street, 210, 245, 424; 
Cheapside, 135, 178; “‘ gate’ in. 353; Pleydell 
Court, Pleydell Street, 210, 424; Poland Street, 
104; Tudor Street, 226; Worship, 151 ' 

—e of London, books, on the history 
of, 31 

Streets of Paris, protest against the re-naming 
of, (Mem.), 38 Ses 

“ Stride ” and “ pace,” the definition of, 375 

Strike, General, effect on cats and ducks in 
the Zoo, (Mem.), 380 

“Strike newspaper ” collections, (Mem.), 397 

Strike vocabulary, according to Mrs. Gaskell, 
389 


Sturry Court, near Canterbury, offered to the 
Royal Horticultural Society, (Mem.), 433 
“Sua tela tonanti,’ source of the motto, 120 
“ Sucre brulé ”=“ barley sugar ”=sucre d’orge 
422 (corrigendum 468) ; 
Suffolk churchyard, inscriptions relating to 
other counties and countries, 222, 256, 313, 421 


Suggestion and witchcraft, analogy between, 
evidence of records, 351, 449 
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‘Sumer is icumen in,’ the Latin on, 1226, 135, 
176 

Sundays after Trinity, Church of England 
custom of reckoning from, 9 

Sundial motto, Hortus utramque tulit et nos 
meditemur in horto, 224, 285 

“Superphosphate,” originator of the term, 117 


Surnames :— 
Arr, 442 
By, 195 
Chennells, 331, 427 
Cromwell, (Mem.), 308 


u, 30; 
Gobbo, 188, 286, 426 
Ho. 
Irish, changed in America, 370 
Kirk, or Kirke, 
Mundy, Munday, etc., 390, 448 
Silvanus, Selvein, 134, 176 | 
Ta, 449 
-yer endings, 15 | 
=m English, of two-letters, 152, 195, 303, | 
44 | 
Sussex place-names, the dialect prounuciation | 
of, (Mem.), 235 
Swiss nostalgia, ‘‘ proverbial,” the reason for, | 
100, 139, 173, 356, 393, 426, 465 
Sword, mallet-headed, mentioned in legends of | 
Japan, 175 
Syria and Palestine, excavations in, (Mem.), 
200 


T 


“Tabi ”’=‘ towards a better Ireland,” origin 
of the word, (Mem.), 20 

Tallard (Marshal) his place of burial, and por- 
trait, 279 

wf washing tally of the 17th century, 189, 


Talma, note on a memoir of, by Pierre Louette, 
(Mem.), 20 

Taplin (William), surgeon, c. 1780, 81 122 

Tavern signs:—Of military origin, 106, 393 

Tear-gas used to disperse a crowd, Georgetown, 
Delaware, (Mem.), 110 

Tennis in Scotland, c. 1460, 244 

Terminology, local, and the destruction of ver- 
min, 223, 284, 333 

Terrestial puzzles, 43, 177, 449 

Theatres: Cobourg, (the Old Vic), 104; Shakes- 
peare Memorial, Japanese interest in, 
(Mem.), 289 

Theological training colleges of the 18th cen- 
tury, 12, 51 

Thirsk Parish Church, north and south burial, 
100, 143, 178 

Thirty Years’ War, the present study of, 371 

Thompson (Joseph Sandford), of South Caro- | 
lina, b. ¢. 1730, 352 

Thompson family, their choice of Caius as 
Christian name, 

Throckmorton (Mi 
1734, 442 

7s, priest, weekly news-letter to, c. 1695, 


Tide, the state of, noted at a death, 107 
Tides, mathematical basis of the theory of | 

and gravitation, 44, 177, 449 | 
Tigris in flood at Baghdad, (Mem.), 271 


442 
ss),= William Bromley, M.P., | 


| Uffenbach 
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‘Timon of Athens,’ the problem of its author- 
ship, 273 (corrigendum 360) 

Tiretta (Edward), Italian architect, his know- 
ledge of languages, 455 

Tivito family, 33 

‘“To catch on the hop ”=to surprise, use of 
the phrase, 331, 394 

“To take wine with,’ use of the phrase, 
1811, 116 

Tobacco, poem on the merits of, 83 : 

“Tomb meals”? in churchyards, modern in- 
stances of, 26, 

Tomkins (‘Thomas) 1743—1816, writing-master, 


88, 124, 160 
Topcoat family, 390, 447 
Topham (Thomas), famous for feats of 


strength, 394 
Toplady, his hymn, ‘ Rock of Ages,’ 82, 122 
Toplady (Augustus) and Wesley, 281, 321 
Torr (Mr. Cecil), abridged edition of 
‘Small Talk at Wreyland,’ (Mem.), 344 
Tourzel (Monseigneur) last priest of the French 
Chapel, Paddington, 99, 137, 175 
Tower of London, inscriptions in the Salt 
Tower, 298 


his 


| Trade cards: of dairying interest, c. 1600—1800, 


13, 106; of scientific instrument makers, 87; 
watch papers, collected, 30, 71, 232 
Trade organizations, Roman, research on, 261 
Treasurers in Normandy under Henry 1., 59 


| Treaties, American-Indian, 1677, signatures to, 


3, 118 

Trevelyan (G. Macaulay) his ‘ History of 
England,’ published in one volume, (Mem.), 
434 

Trinity Sundays, Church of England custom of 
reckoning from, 9 : 

Troon in the Clyde, ship stranded near, points 
of law in the case of, (Mem.), 

Tudor street, origin of the name, 226 

Turf houses, built in a night, the tenure of, 


| 352 
Turkish alphabet, the reform of (Mem.), 164 
182 


the first in England, 423 


Turkish baths, uD 
i Bohemian Military Order, 63, 


“ Tusenique,” 


103 
Tyffin (William), “e schola Tanie,” 1617, 461 
Typhus fever in Ireland, 1816-17-18, the effects 
of, 9, 51 


U 


(Zacherias Conrad von), at the 
Tower of London, 1710, 255 
United States coinage in London, 351 


United States Geographic Board, the history 


ot, 
University Journal, the oldest, lasting, 278 
“‘ Upper classes,” origin of the expression, 406 
“ Uptake,” use of the word, 260, 303, 357 


| Ur of the Chaldees, excavations in, (Mem.), 19; 


mentioned Genesis XI, 31, whereabouts of, 
388 


Vv 


| Valletort family, 224 


Van Dyck (Sir A.) his portrait of Thomas 
Howard, Earl] of Arundel, (Mem.), 379 


i Venezuelan Army, British officers in, 81 
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Venice, project of joining her to the mainland, 
(Mem.), 164 

Vergil (Polydore) and the barnacle-goose myth, 
172 

Vermin, the destruction of, and local 
minology, 228, 284, 333 

Vernet (C. J.), sale of a picture by, (Mem.), 
398 


ter- 


Vernon family, portraits in possession of, 82 

Verstegen (Richard) 1565-1620 and the place- 
name London, 42, 405, 448 

Victoria (Queen), ‘estimate of her character 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, (Mem.), 
145 


Villa eee. rescued by State acquisi- 
tion, (Mem.), 5 
Village es ag 
190, 266, 334, 357, 466 

Village histories, temporary exhibitions to 
create interest in, (Mem.), 

Villages, six, in England, their locality, 
303 


particulars of, 27, 83, 121, 


261, 


Visitations: question of fees, 406 

Visiting cards at home and abroad, explana- 
tion of the fashion, 117 

Viviani (René), street in Paris to be named 
after, (Mem.), 38 

“ Vodheri,”’ meaning of the word, 1603, 318, 356 

Volhard (M. C.), artist in pen-and-ink, ¢. 1781, 

9 


262 
“Von hodie,”’ meaning of the words, 1603, 318, 
356 


W 


stage waggon, 17th century, contem- | 
porary print of, 443 


Waggon, 


Waleran, Count of Meulan sot Earl of Wor- | 


cester, a writ of, c. 1139, 

Wallace (Sir W.), his Sn to the 
Baillies of Lamington, 172 

Wall-burial, instances of, 245 

Wallpapers, panoramic, by J. Baptist Jackson, 
1750, the whereabouts of, 369, 449 

Walthamstow Slip, strip of land so-called, 210, 
9. 


Wandle (river), mills of, 304 

Wapping, derivation of the place-name, 
250, 393 

War, laws of, and precedent, 101 

War, European (1914-18), Americans serving 
with British and French forces, 189; and 


189, 


the number of university students, (Mem.), 
398 | 
War slang. dictionary, Virginians called 


Beadies and Beagles, 443 
be the Thirty Years’, 


371 
Ward (Andrew George), 1798-1846, his parent- 
age, 299 


the present study of, 


Warton Lecture on English Poetry, “ Chaucer | 


and the Rhetoricans,” (Mem.) 415 

Warts, methods of charming them away, 12, 
31, 86, 123 

Watercart, the inventor of, 26 

Water-diviner official, appointed at Bombay, 
(Mem.), 325 


Water-divining, from a scientific point of view, 
(Mem.), 285 

Waterloo Bridge, two analogies to the proposed 
destruction of, (Mem.), 2 
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W: augh (Charles), his iad The Fisher- 
man’s Defence,’ 1807, 120 

ye some notes _* my text of his plays, 

232, (corrigenda 25 

WwW Oh family, Ripley, 304 

Wedding-ring, plain gold, originator of the 
fashion, 30 

Weddington. See Widdrington. 

Wedgwood (Josiah), date of his birth, 1780, 261 

ba the reduction of, after play, 117, 177, 


Wellington (Duke of), his false quantity, 332 
Welsh in the old plays, 201 
"rn (Henry ot), Oxford scholar, c. 1256, 


W >t (John), and Toplady, 281, 321 

Wesley (Dr. Samuel ——. | ae mural 
tablet on his house, (Mem.), 3: 

Westlake (Canon), his last be to the 
history of Westminster Abbey, (Mem.), 308 

Westminster Palace, the fire of 1834, 116, 212 

Whale, story of man alive after being swal- 
lowed by, 9, 50 

Wharf, Roman, 
(Mem.), 415 

be ag Fate Catholic martyr, 1586, 64, 103, 

White (John), settler in Virginia, c. 1585, 68 

yee (Jeffreys) his collection of minia- 
ures 

Whitman a. early quotations and allu- 

{ sions of, 

“ WwW hitster, b 

1“ WwW hittage,” 


discovered above London, 





meaning of the word, 209 
meaning of the word, 261 


Whittington (Richard), and Over-Lyppiat 
| Manor, 385 
“Wick as a scopril,’’ use of the phrase, 370, 


9, 70, 


428, 4 
| Widdrington (Sir Henry), and his wife, 


Wig and pigtail, as details of naval uniform, 


Wilkins and Day as collaborators, 417, 436 

William the Conqueror, his fifth daughter, 209, 
250, 284, 412 

William III., conspiracy to assassinate, 459 

iy? (Rev. Robert Aris), his life of Dyer, 
Wills (Alex.) 
Legion, 24 

Wills of Irish families of the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries, 220, 294, 349, 402 

Wills of London traders, c. 1560, legacies to the 
Lord Mayor, 461 

Wilmington, the “ Long Man” of, of the Sus 
sex Downs, gift to the nation, (Mem.), 182 

Wilmot (Mrs.), Napoleon enthusiast, men- 
tioned in the mémoirs of the Duchess of 
Albrantes, 69 

| Wilson (Rohert), “the elder,’ and “the 
younger, Elizabethan dramatists, 4 

—e family of Worcestershire, c. 1375, 


Windmills in London, 70 
Window of glass, first used in this country, 


soldier in 1st Regiment of Irish 


Windows, stained glass, article on the making 
of, (Mem.), 164 
Windt (de), Duane and Bray families, 81 
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Notes and Queries, July 31, 1926. 


Wine-growers, French, and the “ Prix 
Vignes de France,” (Mem.), 272 

Wine merchants, terms employed by, 394 

Wine-testing competition in Paris, (Mem.), 345 

Winship (Mr. a his ‘ Gutenberg to Plan- 
tin,’ (Mem. 4 

Witchcraft and ‘suggestion, pu between, 
evidence of records, 351, 

Witherington. See Widdvington. 

Wolsey (Cardinal) his burial place mentioned 
by Evelyn in his Diary, 388 

Si icnindinee (Dean), — his picture ‘ The 
Death of Tom Moody,’ 

‘Woman of Fashion, The “private Correspon- 
dence of a,’ published anonymously, 1832, 
296 

Woodward (Miss ice 
Queen, (Mem.), 2 

Woodward (Natkanvel), 1811-91, 
424 


her life of the 
his biography, 


Wool-brokers from Flanders, of the 13th and 
14th centuries, 101 

Words constructed of initials, (Mem.), 20; 
“portmanteau ” or fusion words, 328 


| SUBJECT INDEX. 


des 


489 


W sail aoe of, in London, wail as printing 


offices, 224, 
W orship eke Br istol, origin of the name, 151 
Wren and the "Eagle, fable, 449 
Writing-masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
12, 30, 51, 88, 124, 140, 153, 160 
Wyllyott’s Manor, Potters Bar, origin of the 
name, 331 


Y 


Year books, MS. temp, Edward IV., existence 
of, (Mem. > 452 


“ver,” surnames ending in, 15 
Z 
Zedlitz (K. A. Tho. von), b. 1731, and Sedlitz 


powders, 460 
Zeller (Cacilie) 
poetess, 369 
Zoological Gardens, 

( Mem.), 399 


“die Verborgene,’ German 


beehive with glass-front, 














